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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 

ARLIAMENT adjourned yesterday till October 24th, when 

the House of Commons (the Lords may probably notassemble 
unless foreign affairs require attention) meets to deal with 
the question of Procedure. The virtual, though not the formal close 
of the Session leaves the Government in a strange position,—at 
war, without any recognised public enemy; so far baffled in legis- 
lation that only two measures of the first importance have been 
passed, and yet with a united majority of great strength in the 
House of Commons, and a disunited Opposition in the Honse 
of Lords; attenuated by the resignation of two very influential 
colleagues, and only’ the stronger for their loss; accused by 
some of the Radicals of unfaithfulness to their principles, but 
more trusted by the masses than ever; denounced by the 
Tories for their indifference to the greatness of the Empire, and 
yet more powerful in Europe than Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment at the height of their temporary fame; finally, inveighed 
against by the Home-rulers for their tyranny in Ireland, and yet 
hailed by the Irish farmers as the authors of the most beneficent 
revolution in the dark annals of Irish history; and last, though 
not least, headed by the best-hated and best-loved man in 
England, who has had no rival, since the death of Pitt and Fox, 
in either the hatred of his foes, or the devotion of his friends. 























Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at Alexandria on Tuesday com- 
pletely restored to health, and has since been concerting mea- 
sures with the other Generals. The last news is that a large 
part of the force at Sir Garnet Wolseley’s disposal is embark- 
ing for some other place,—Aboukir the accounts say, and pro- 
bably Aboukir will be among the points attacked,—leaving 
little more than a garrison in Alexandria. It is probable that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley intends some combined action with the 
Suez force from India,—a manceuvre which will show us 
pretty soon of what stuff Arabi’s troops are made. The fort at 
Aboukir must, of course, be bombarded, before any troops can 
land there ; but it is not likely, we think, that the chief advance 
will be made from Aboukir. We shall probably know some- 
thing definitely of the military prospect before our next issue. 








The rumour that, at Arabi’s request, the Ulemas have de- 
posed the Sultan and put the Shereef of Mecca in his place has 
again been current this week, and though there is »o confirma- 
tion as yet, that is the sort of event which Mosler | anaticism, 
if greatly excited, might be expected to produce. It would 
be received with great consternation even at Constantinople, 
Where the Sultan well knows that it would cost him the 
support of the fanatical party. In Arabia and North Africa 
there is simply no calculating the result of such a step before- 
hand. It might turn out a coup manqué, or it might make 
our work in Egypt far more arduous than any one now has the 
least conception of, 


In Treland, justice is at length reaching the criminals under 
the special-jury clauses of the Crime Prevention Act. In Dublin, 
on Saturday, Francis Hynes was found guilty of the murder 
of John Deloughty, a herdsman, within a few miles of Ennis. 








The murderer was named hy the dying man, who retained his 
faculties to the last, and named him separa'ely to three 
people, one of them being a magistrate who asked him 
whether he knew that he was dying, when he answered in 
the affirmative. Sentence of death was passed. On Monday, 
three men were charged with deliberately attempting to 
murder John Sullivan, in the neighbourhood of Mallow, 
on April 4th last, for taking a small piece of land which had 
been claimed by a national-school teacher, and the special jury 
found them guilty. The attack had been very bloodthirsty, and 
two of them had returned to it a second time. The sentences 
were for twenty, fifteen, and ten years’ penal servitude. On 
the same day, four “moonlighters,” convicted last week, were 
sentenced, one of them to fifteen and the other three to ten 
years’ penal servitude; and a fifth man was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, for an attack on two soldiers, on whom he had 
fired with a revolver. 


Mr. Callan raised a question on Tuesday in the House of 
Commons as to the challenging of Roman Catholics by the 
Crown, in the recent Dublin trials for murder and outrage. He 
asserted that no less than forty-six Catholics had been chal- 
lenged by the Crown, and not a single Protestant; to 
which the Irish Attorney-General replied that the religion of 
the jurors was never taken into account in any case, that he 
was entirely ignorant of the religious opinions of any one of the 
jurors who tried the cases, that the Crown Solicitor, who carried 
out his instructions, was a conscientious and consisteut Roman 
Catholic, and that the only instance when he intervened per- 
sonally in Court was when a Roman Catholic gentleman applied 
to him to be excused, on the ground that he had conscientious 
scruples in trying a capital case. In another case, five persons 
had applied by counsel to be excused, and their application 
had been at once acceded to. Again, certain exclamations in 
Court had induced him to dispense with the services of 
several others on the panel. In a later stage of the sitting on 
Tuesday, Mr. Callan got himself suspended by curtly stating 
that a statement of Sir William Harcourt’s was a “ false state- 
ment,” and refusing to withdraw the remark, unless Sir William 
Harcourt would deny having intended to aceuse Members of 
that House of having set themselves to prevent the course of 
justice. The Chairman was evidently quite right in insisting 
that the imputation of falsehood should be withdrawn; but we 
think him quite in the wrong in not also requiring Sir W. Har- 
court to withdraw the very unparliamentary statement that 
Members of that House had renewed “ that species of agitation 
against the administration of justice, in order to secure for 
crime that impunity which it had originally enjoyed.” If My. 
Callan’s words were out of order, so were Sir William Har- 
court’s; and the authorities of the House should be no respecters 
of persons. 


The comments of the Freenwtu’s Journal on the packing of 
juries in Mr. Justice Lawson’s Court, and a letter published in 
that paper by Mr. William O’Brien, charging the jary in 
Hynes’s case with drunken and disorderly conduct when locked 
up for the night,—a charge indignantly repelled by the foreman, 
—together with comments on this letter confessedly written by 
the editor and proprietor of the Freemai’s Journal,—Mr. E. D. 
Gray, M.P. for Carlow County, and High Sheriff of Dabliz,— 
have brought down on Mr. Gray a sharp sentence from Mr. 
Justice Lawson for contempt of Court. He has been committed 
to prison for three months, fined £500, and ordered to give 
sureties, himself to the amount of £5,000, and two others to the 
amount of £2,500 each, for his subsequent good behaviour for 
six months more, on his release. This sentence has caused a 
tumult of excitement in Dublin, and was the subject of the last 
serious debate in the Commons on Thursday. Mr. Justice 
Lawson declared that such attacks on the jury made the duties of 
a juror positively perilous to his life, and that Mr. Gray’s 
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position as High Sheriff,—which makes him personally re- 
sponsible for the custody of the jurors,—had greatly aggravated 
his offence. Mr. Justice Lawson paid a warm tribute to the 
ability and acuteness of the jury in the Hynes trial, and declared 
his absolute confidence that they had been perfectly guiltless of 
the misconduct imputed to them in Mr. W. O’Brien’s letter, 
conduct assumed by Mr. Gray’s own article to be imputed on 
trustworthy evidence. It was on behalf of the independence 
and safety of jurors, that the Judge imposed on Mr. Gray the 
severe penalty inflicted. 


The imprisonment of Mr. Gray was reported to the House 
on Thursday, when Mr. Gladstone moved that the letter to 
the Speaker lie on the table, pointing out that no remedy which 
they could now take would be likely in any way to lighten Mr. 
Gray’s immediate penalty. The House was too weak in 
numbers to appoint a Committee to inquire into the case, and 
before it met again, most of the three months’ imprisonment 
would have been inflicted. Even an address to the Crown for 
the removal of the Judge,*supposing such an address to 
be shown to be justifiable, would produce no effect at all on the 
sentence. Thereupon Mr. Sexton went into the case at great 
length, reading elaborate affidavits as to the conduct of some 
of the jury in the Hynes case at the Imperial Hotel, where they 
were shut up, but carefully avoiding the chief stress of the 
responsibility of Mr. Gray,—namely, that as High Sheriff he 
was formally, at all events, the custodian of the jury, and actually 
bound to investigate most carefully the allegations against 
them, and to bring them in the proper way before the Court, 
before giving them currency in a way to discredit the jurors, 
and to damage the reputation of all the special juries in Ireland. 
The debate, of course, had no practical effect. 


In announcing on Monday that the only business for which 
the House of Commons is at present asked to meet in October 
will be the reform of Procedure, with which it will proceed de 
die in diem, except so far as other matters of emergency arise, 
Mr. Gladstone took occasion to explain that the compromise 
conditionally offered by him to the Leader of Opposition on the 
6th of May,—namely, that the Government, while adhering to 
their opinion that the closure of debate should be voted by a 
simple majority, were willing, provisionally, to accept Mr. 
Gibson’s two-thirds amendment, and to put it to the test of ex- 
perience, on condition that the Leader of Opposition would give 
them his general support in carrying out the other reforms,— 
had never practically been accepted, and that the reasons 
for offering it had ceased to exist, so that the Govern- 
ment would come in October to the adjourned debate on 
the Rules of Procedure, unfettered by any such proposal. 
The assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish, on the 6th 
of May, had rendered it impossible to turn to Procedure 
again; and as the compromise was offered in the hope of 
getting the use of some of the new Rules during the present 
Session for legislative purposes,—which was now impossible,— 
the motive for accepting a relatively inefficient form of the 
first resolution no longer existed. Sir Stafford Northcote recog- 
nised the right of the Government to reserve its liberty in this 
matter, and claimed the same right for the Opposition, in allu- 
sion, apparently, to some communication made by himself to 
Mr. Gladstone, at an earlier period of the Session. 


Lord Kimberley announced on Tuesday, in the House of 
Lords, that Cetewayo is to be sent back to Zululand, under cer- 
tain conditions,—such as a reserve of territory for those chiefs 
who do not accept his rule, guarantees against the reconstruc- 
tion of the formidable military power of the past, and his 
acceptance of a British Resident. Lord Salisbury, of course, 
made a bitter speech on this fresh evidence of the determination 
of the present Government to reverse the policy of the last 
Government, to which Lord Kimberley replied that it was simply 
impossible in this matter to adhere to the policy of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s settlement, as that settlement had wholly broken 
down ; and that whatever Government had been in power, some 
new departure would have been now absolutely necessary. To 
Lord Salisbury’s taunt that none of the crimes of the Turkish 
Government would come near the crimes which had characterised 
Cetewayo’s government in the past, Lord Kimberley replied by 
denying the fact. The horrible stories against him had been in 
part made up for a purpose, and though some of the cruelties 
imputed to him were not invented, these were cruelties such as 
any South-African chief would have committed, and such as 





even our own ancestors committed in the raids on 
than three hundred years ago. Cetewayo and his 
informed on Wednesday of the decision of the Gover 
on their return from their interview with Lord K 
their house in Melbury Road, Kensington, celebrat 
sion with an African dance of joy. 
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Mr. Gladstone made another striking speech on Egypt on 
Wednesday, in answer to the attempt of Sir Wilfrid Lawson to 
show that the war in Egypt is a war waged on behalf of the 
Bondholders, and that the demand of the Notables to be allowed 
to vote that part of their own Budget which did not affect the in. 
terest payable on the Debt, ought to be conceded. Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out that the consideration of a better constitution for 
Egypt had been recommended by Lord Granville to the attention 
of the Conference at Constantinople, and that it would have been 
impossible, after submitting that question to it, to reopen the 
question in Egypt with the Khedive and the Notables without 
any relation to the advice of the Conference. As it had been 
impossible, in dealing with the Turkish question, to treat even 
the Bulgarians as a nation whose national demands could be 
regarded as in any sense binding upon Europe, since they had 
not fought for and kept their national life,—so was it even mcre 
absolutely impossible to regard tae popular Egyptian demands 
as in any proper sense national. The Bulgarians had much 
more of a right to the name of a nation than the Egyptians, 
who had never been anything but the population of a Turkish 
province ; and completely as Mr. Gladstone admitted the moral 
obligation of Europe and England to develop and improve the 
political condition of Egypt, he held it impossible to regard any 
accidental body of Egyptians as entitled to issue to Europe 
peremptory political demands in the name of Egypt. Only a 
State like Montenegro, which had always maintained its own 
independence, could be permitted to formulate its demands as 
the demands of a genuine nation. Mr. Gladstone hopel, 
by the doings of our troops in Egypt, to establish a claim 
on the Conference for a much more influential position 
in relation to the development of Egyptian liberties than we had 
hitherto possessed during our joint action with France, under the 
necessary and reasonable restraint of deference to an equal 
Power, whose ends in Egypt were by no means identical with 
our own. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart also made a very noteworthy speech. He 
spoke of the frightful oppression practised on the Fellahs in 
the period before the Control, and of the great improvements 
effected under the Control, not only in the reduction of the 
interest on the loans, but in the regulation of the mode 
of collecting the taxes, which in former times was most 
oppressive and tyrannical. He added his profound belief that 
the Notables were not trustworthy as representatives of the 
Egyptian people. The Notables, he believed, had asked the right 
of voting one part of the Budget, “that they might revive the 
power of the bastinado, and restore the old, corrupt Adminis- 
tration which they had wielded, and which had been taken from 
them by the Control. He could not imagine a worse form of 
tyranny.” Arabi wished, by getting the control of the Budget, 
to “tighten his grip upon the throat of Egypt,” and Mr. 
Villiers Stuart was persuaded that mary of the Notables had 
precisely a similar object in view. So far from representing 
the toiling Egyptian people, they represented the large pro- 
prietors and capitalists who had been accustomed to squeeze 
the poor farmers dry, and had resented the interference of the 
Control with their class privileges. 


On Monday, Lord Hartington explained to the House Major 
Baring’s Indian Budget, the general features of which we 
mentioned at the time it was brought forward in India. 
Lord Hartington had to add the very satisfactory intelli- 
gence that the reduction of the salt duties by 30 per cent. 
in Bengal, and 20 per cent. in the other Provinces, would not 
entail a loss so heavy as Major Baring had estimated, the in- 
creased consumption having in the four months amounted to 10 
per cent.; and also the rather unsatisfactory intelligence that the 
Indian cost of the Egyptian expedition would be £1,800,000, 
which so greatly exceeded his own anticipations, that he was not 
prepared at present to go into the point. Another unsatisfac- 
tory piece of intelligence was that the local authorities in India 
differ radically from the military authorities at home on the 
subject of military reform, and cannot convert the Indian Coun- 
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gi] at home to their plan for the reorganisation of the Indian 


Army into four commands, not co-extensive with the different 


Presidencies. 


The Constantinople Conference sat on Monday,—for the last 


fruit,—though the Turks wish it to continue its sittings that 
England may be hampered by its proceedings. There seems to 
be a satisfactory hitch in the military arrangements between 


demand that their troops should be under the orders of the 
English Commander-in-Chief, and proposing, indeed, to take 
all the military operations upon themselves, the English to 
remain passive till that distant day,—the Greek Kalends,— 
qhen the Turks should have reduced Arabi to obedience. To 
such absurd proposals, of course, Lord Dufferin does not listen, 
so that there is every chance of Sir Garnet Wolseley doing his 
little job before the Turks become amenable to reason. This is, 
of course, much the best result that could happen. The Turkish 
troops in Egypt would be so many new difficulties and dangers, 
and to import new difficulties and dangers into Egypt is cer- 
tainly like sending coals to Newcastle. 


The German Government appears to he very angry with 
Turkey for not agreeing with her adversary quickly while she 
was in the way with him, and sending troops to Egypt, which 
might have earned some of the credit of the restoration of order. 
Germany wished to rehabilitate the Porte as far as it could, 
but the Porte’s insuperable dilatoriness, together with its great 
fear of irritating to an intolerable point its fanatical supporters, 
has triumphed over all the good-will of Austria and Germany. 
On the whole, however, Germany has behaved very well to us. 
Prince Bismarck is always in favour of decision and firmness, 
and, no doubt, Mr. Gladstone seems to him more truly his 
“colleague” now, than at the time when, apparently in satire, 
he applied that expression to the Prime Minister. 


The unveiling in Dublin, on Tuesday, of Foley’s colossal 
statue of O’Connell (completed after the death of the artist, by 
Mr. Brock), was an impressive affair. The statue is said to be 
avery fine one, and the procession so long, that though often 
rather deep, it took an hour and forty minutes to pass any one 
point. The amount raised for the statue, however, had not been 
very large, the £18,000 requisite having been raised with some dif- 
ficulty,in the course of a good many years. The speech of the Lord 
Mayor on the occasion was the usual kind of panegyric and the 
usual kind of denunciation of the Union; neither Mr. Parnell 
nor Mr. Gray seemed to have anything distinctive of his é6wn to 
add. 


The notion of some of the Land Leaguers—Mr. O'Donnel, 
we suppose, being the chief—that there is a sort of natural 
affinity between Arabi’s cause and their own, is extremely funny. 
It reminds one of the legend of the fountain of Arethusa, which 
disappeared in Greece, to reappear in Sicily. At the unveiling 
of the O’Connell statue on Tuesday, the rooms of the Land 
League were decorated with a red flag, containing the Crescent 
and the name “ Arabi;” while over the words “ Land League,” 
on the fanlight of the hall, were the words, “ It will rise again.” 
For our own parts, we cannot trace any analogy between the Land 
League and the cause of Arabi, except the analogy between 
one set of adventurers and another, one set of England-haters 
and another. And that is hardly a resemblance which involves 
¢o-operation. People who genuinely hate the same people may 
also genuinely hate one another. Andif Arabiand Mr. O'Donnell 
had much to do with each other, that, in all probability, would 
be the not very surprising result. 


Sir E. Watkin’s conduct in relation to the experimental 
Channel Tunnel is not only in the highest degree contemptuous 
towards the Government, but is not very intelligible. First, 
he gave the President of the Board of Trade an assurance that 
$0 soon as the Tunnel had reached the limits of the foreshore 
and entered on the three-miles territorial limit, the works 
should be immediately stopped. Then he deliberately broke 
that pledge, and carried them on, while putting off the Inspec- 
tors of the Board of Trade with excuses, 600 yards beyond 
that limit. Then the Board of Trade obtained an injunction 
i Court ordering him not to proceed, pending the decision 
of the various questions affecting the rights of the Crown. In 





spite of that injunction, however, Sir E. Watkin carried on the 
works for seventy yards further, and a fresh application was 
made to the Court on Wednesday, when Mr. Justice North 
ruled that the injunction* of Mr. Justice Kay had been dis- 


| regarded, and required the South-Eastern Railway Company 


time probably till the military operations have brought forth | 


not to use the boring machine for any purpose whatever. 
Nevertheless, legal decisions seem to make no impression on 


| Sir E. Watkin, so that we remain in doubt as to the result. 
| Yet it is difficult to understand what he can hope from 


Turkey and England, the Turks altogether declining the English | 





incurring heavy costs in resistance to the Government. The 
Tunnel can certainly not be completed against the will of 
Parliament, and the expenses which are being incurred will 
not please the shareholders if they are to end in smoke. Is Sir 
E. Watkin, perhaps, only trying to establish his reputation as a 
man of reckless wilfulness and obstinacy? That is not a good 
business reputation. 


Mr. Dillwyn, with his usual impetuosity against ecclesiastical 
Bills when brought under discussion at the end of a Session, 
gave the coup de gidce on Tuesday to the Bill for releasing Mr. 
Green from prison—a very serious injustice to a man who will 
now very shortly be deprived of his living for his contumacy, and 


* ‘| who is, nevertheless, kept in prison for not consenting to a ritual 


to which he sincerely believes that he has no right to consent. 
It is hard that one who is just about to be deprived should 
also be imprisoned, for refusing to give an engagement which no 
reasonable man thinks him morally guilty for declining to give. 
Also, Mr. Dillwyn’s zeal against this sort of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation is not according to knowledge, if it be true that he said, 
as reported in the Times, “that Mr. Green had only to abstain 
from teaching unlawful doctrine in order to procure his release.” 
Mr. Green has never taught “ unlawful doctrine,” so far as we 
know; and even if he had taught the doctrine which is supposed to 
underlie his ritual practices, it would, we believe, be quite lawful. 


The death of Professor Stanley Jevons, who was drowned 
while bathing at Bexhill, near Hastings, on Sunday, is a serious 
calamity to the world of science. He was only in his forty- 
seventh year, and though he had recently resigned the Chair of 
Political Economy in University College, London, he was in full 
vigour as a thinker, and would probably have added much to 
the important body of thought on logic and the philosophy of 
science which he had already contributed. He began his 
career with an appointment in the Mint at Sydney, New 
South Wales, to which, we believe, he had been recommended 
by the late Professor Graham, as one of the most brilliant of his 
chemical pupils. Returning to this country in 1859, he took 
his Master’s degree, with the highest honours, in the University 
of London in 1862, received the Professorship of Logic and 
Mental Philosophy in Owens College, in 1866; published his 
“ Substitution of Similars” in 1869, was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1872, and brought out, in 1874, his great 
work on “The Principles of Science.” He. published more 
recently some criticisms on the philosophy of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, which attracted much attention for their ability, though we 
fear that they were never completed. As a political economist 
also, he was a very sagacious and effective writer. We have 
attempted a brief estimate of his chief characteristics as a 
thinker and a man, in another column. 


The congress on the phylloxera have arrived at no very 
practical result. It seems to be held that those who have 
the means of submerging their vines for at least forty-five days 
continuously in water may cure their vines of the insect plague, 
though we do not know that they would not be liable to a reinva- 
sion by it. But very few have the means of managing this im- 
mersion, and if they had,a great many of the vines are found 
to be injured as fruit-bearing trees by the process. Again, sul- 
phuret of carbon and sulpho-carbonate of potash kill a great 
many of the insects, if the roots of the viue be well impregnated 
with either; but the cost of the first is £18 per acre the first 
year and £12 afterwards, and of the second, £28 an acre the 
first year, and £20 an acre afterwards. Neither does either 
remedy, costly as it is, ensure the plant against insects. Com- 
pletely killing out the infected vines and importing new kinds 
seems the best chance; but that, again, means an epormous 
waste of capital. 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 992. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
oe position in which the Government stand at the end of 


this anomalous Session—for in spite of the adjournment, 
the legislative Session at all events is at an end,—is, perhaps, 
the most anomalous thing in our recent history. They have lost by 
resignation two of the weightiest of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues ; 
they have carried nothing of great importance, except two Irish 
measures, one repressive, and one supplementary to the legis- 
lation of last Session; they have been forced into war without 
the help of the ally with whom they were identified during 
the whole course of the immediate antecedents of the war; 
they have had to raise the Income-tax, to provide means for 
the war; they have failed to secure the mandate of Europe 
for their operations in Egypt, though their whole policy has 
been based on the effort to secure the concert of Europe ; 
further, they have not reformed as yet the Procedure of the 
House of Commons, and the Prime Minister has not only 
admitted, but emphatically declared, that that House is 
reduced to legislative impotence. And yet they are a 
much stronger Government at the close of the Session than 
they were at the opening ; the country has more confidence in 
them than at any time since the first formation of the Cabinet; 
and the magnitude of Mr. Gladstone’s political power is not 
only the envy of all his rivals, but is the common talk of 
Europe. 

To a very great extent, the anomaly explains itself. It was 
the known and profound reluctance of Mr. Gladstone to go to 
war which probably more than anything else obtained for his 
Government a certain depreciatory estimate in the Press of 
Europe, as well as a contemptuous treatment from the 
Tories of the United Kingdom. Of course with the giving- 
way of that reluctance under an urgent pressure of necessity, 
the depreciatory tone abroad and the high-sniffing tone in 
England have necessarily ceased,—indeed, more than ceased, 
because with the war has come the incidental revelation, 
which only the war could have brought, of the high effi- 
ciency of all the Departments charged with the duty of 
making war. It is felt that Mr. Gladstone’s selection of Lord 
Northbrook for the Navy, and of Mr. Childers for the Army, has 
been a singularly wise selection; that, reluctant as England 
under him is to make war, England has never, for generations 
back, been so competent to make war efficiently as she now is; 
and the knowledge of this fact, of course, increases, and very 
justly increases, the respect in which Mr. Gladstone’s states- 
manship is held. Here, at last, as Europe sees, is a Minister 
to whom war is genuinely abhorrent, but who none the less, 
if he feels compelled by duty to commence it, can wage it in a 
masterly fashion which takes the sting out of the historical 
taunt against “ England the Unready.” It is remembered that 
when Lord Aberdeen had to go to war, there was no such 
readiness. It is remembered that when Lord Beacons- 
field expected war, whether there was such readiness or 
not, there was an ostentation and boastfulness concerning 
“ the three campaigns” which did not look like modest confid- 
ence. But in this case, there has been no unreadiness, and yet 
no boastfulness; promptitude and decision when the final 
moment arrived, and no attempt to discount it by hectoring 
while there was still a hope of securing all the objects of war 
without its disasters. Of course, all these things tell on the 
European repute of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. Europe 
cannot help remarking that the statesman who was given credit 
for shrinking from every threat of war, has been found 
singularly equal to the emergency when the necessity for war 
came. Then Mr. Bright’s resignation,—deservedly great as is the 
people’s respect for Mr. Bright,—absolutely strengthened the 
Administration, so soon as the necessity for war was clear. 
The English people do not like to have discordant elements in 
a Ministry. And for a man of avowed Peace principles to 
remain a member of a War Administration would have suggested 
to all England the fear lest the war, once begun, might 
not be energetically carried out. Again, the contrast 
between the promptitude of England and the vacillations 
of France, has necessarily increased the reputation of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. To some extent, we think that 
France has suffered unjust imputations in the matter. We 
have no fear of Germany before our eyes to make us quail in 
our duty, for we are safe in our island, and moreover, have no 
reason at all to fear the jealousy of Germany. It is not 
unnatural,—it is even not unreasonable,—that the French 
democracy, having suffered as it did in 1870, should not be 
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willing to run the slightest risk of any such calam; : 
But whatever the i. ome 0 i one ~ 
explanation,—for the timidity and unreadiness of Feanei al 
course the contrast between M. de Freycinet’s inaction  c 
M. Duclere’s inaction, and Mr. Gladstone’s action, cannot Ph 
redound to the reputation of Mr. Gladstone. The wondes 
perhaps, is that what has added so much to the repute of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government abroad, and amongst the Tories 
has not diminished it amongst the Radical constituencies 
of England, who rose up with so much might against the 
Jingoism of Lord Beaconsfield. But here Mr. Gladstone reaps 
the fruits of that matchless * earnestness” with which i 
enemies continually reproach him, so that Lord Beaconsfelg 
is credited with the epigram “that Mr. Gladstone has not 
one single redeeming vice.” The constituencies have caught 
the significance of that earnestness, and they trust the man 
When Mr. Gladstone says that the expedition to Egypt . 
necessary, they believe him, and believe also that he under. 
takes it with reluctance, and under a strong sense of duty, 
Hence, it is because Mr. Gladstone is the Minister whom every 
one knew to be so utterly averse to aggression, that even great 
Radical constituencies trust him now when he assures them 
that his action in Egypt is not one of aggression. Tle now gains 
the fulladvantage of his reputation fornever crying “ Wolf!” even 
though there might have been some reasonabie suspicion that 
the wolf was near, until he had the means of knowing that the wolf 
was at hand. If any other Minister had assured the English 
people that a war in Egypt was necessary to secure the freg 
passage of the gates between Europe and Asia, and to prevent 
the reckless oppression of the Egyptian people, the con- 
stituencies would have doubted, and some of them would have 
revolted against the Government. But it is Mr. Gladstone 
who tells them so, and in Mr, Gladstone they have implicit 
trust. 

The same profound personal confidence of the country in 
Mr. Gladstone is visible in relation to the Irish policy of the 
Session, and to the proposals for the reform of Procedure 
which are still in the future. Mr. Forster’s secession, accom- 
panied as it was by the introduction of a measure for 
which Mr. Parnell and his colleagues were clamouring, would 
have shaken to its fall a much stronger Government than 
many of those of recent years. No one can say that the 
most was not made of “the Kilmainham Treaty,” that 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues did not manipulate it in 
every form in which it could be made to assume the appear- 
ance of discredit and disgrace; and yet no one can say that 
they produced any impression on the country. The fact that 
Mr. Gladstone was at one and the same time pressing forward, 
with all his wonted earnestness, measures for detecting and 
preventing crime, and measures for relieving the misery and 
remedying the injustice which are the most permanent of 
the roots of crime, struck the imagination of the country 
so powerfully, that in spite of Mr. Forster’s secession, 
in spite of the appearance of co-operation with Mr. Par- 
nell, in spite of the gloom caused by the assassinations in 
Dublin, and in spite of the wrath produced by the persistent 
obstruction in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone received 
aloyal support in the country which enabled him to achieve a 
triumph at once over the Irish malcontents and the angry 
majority in the Peers, and to end the Session with Lord 
Salisbury gnashing his teeth over the desertion of his 
supporters, and speaking of himself almost as an owl 
in the desert, or a sparrow sitting alone upon the house- 
top, to whom no one was disposed to hearken but himself. 
The great majority in the Commons was never more united 
than in the last phase of this great struggle ; the great majority 
in the Lords was never more disunited. 

It is a curious spectacle this, of a Ministry which has lost 
three of its ablest and one of its most popular members, and is 
almost the stronger for their loss ; of a Ministry which can only 
carry two important measures in a most laborious Session, and 
is all the more respected for its steady though ineffectual 
struggles; of a Ministry, at the head of which stands a man 
who has just done the last thing he was expected to do,— 
engaged the country in war,—and is all the more trusted for 
his defiance of all expectation. The truth, nevertheless, is that 
in all these things Mr. Gladstone is reaping what he has sown. 
He sowed in times of disaster, difficulty, and depression, the 
most ample evidence that he would not depart from principle 
for any ambitious adventure, however fascinating; and now 
he is reaping his harvest in the confidence of England that 
what he does is required by principle, and will be justified by 
his far-sighted sagacity and his scrupulous self-restraint. 
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THE IMPRISONMENT OF MR. GRAY. 


HE imprisonment and fining of Mr. Gray, High Sheriff of 
| Dublin and M.P. for Carlow County, by Mr. Justice 
Lawson, for the contempt of Court committed in publishing in 
his paper, the Freeman's Journal, an attack on the jury ina 
capital case tried by Mr. J ustice Lawson, as well as remarks 
tending to show that the juries of that and other cases had 
been packed by the Crown, is one of those events on which it 
js very easy to form a hasty judgment in either direction, but 
not quite so easy to form a just one, taking fully into account 
all the facts of the case. On the one hand, there cannot be a 
doubt that Mr. Gray, as High Sheriff, officially charged with 
the custody of the jury, was in a very special position, in 
which his official functions rendered it more than usually 
discreditable to publish the attacks of others on the con- 
duct of the jury, without informing himself officially 
of their truth. Again, there can be no doubt that, as 
Mr. Justice Lawson says, the function of jurymen at the 
present moment in Ireland is one of peculiar responsibility, 
and even danger, so that attacks upon them by any one,— 
most of all an official to whom their custody is confided,—may 
involve consequences of the greatest moment, not only to the 
jurymen incriminated, but to other jurymen empannelled to 
try other cases of the same kind. It may fairly be said, on 
behalf of Mr. Justice Lawson, that to leave the protection of 
the jurymen to the very slow process of an action for criminal 
libel brought in their own defence, would have been unjust to 
the other juries to be empannelled under his commission. If 
juries are to be used at all, the habit of directing attacks 
upon them in the Press before any official inquiry can be made 
into the allegations against them ought to be summarily put 
down, for every one knows that the disproof of these allegations 
never really undoes the effect of their wide dissemination. On the 
other hand, it may be said, and fairly said, that such charges 
as were brought by Mr. O’Brien, and by the other persons 
whose affidavits Mr. Sexton read in the House of Commons 
on Thursday night, require the fullest investigation; and espe- 
cially that Mr. Gray, as High Sheriff, was bound to secure that 
they should have the fullest investigation ; and that the loose 
public notion that unless you publish such charges, and get 
people to talk about them, a full investigation is not at all 
probable, might very excusably have deceived almost any 
editor who was an editor, and nothing else. 

In our opinion, however, this ought not to be an 
excuse for Mr. Gray. He was, first and foremost, High 
Sheriff, responsible through the Sub-Sheriff for the proper 
custody of the jurymen, responsible for the investigation and 
punishment of the Sub-Sheriff’s conduct, if the Sub-Sheriff 
discharged his duty improperly; bound to listen to all 
the Sub-Sheriff had to say for himself on the other 
side; and, in short, charged, as his first duty, with 
the protection of the jurymen from slanderous attacks, and 
charged, moreover, with the obligation to consult the Court, if 
he had reason to think that these slanderous attacks had any 
truth in them. It is perfectly clear that Mr. Gray neglected 
this first duty altogether, that he thought only of his position 
as a journalist, and not of his official duties at all,—that he 
felt no jealousy for the reputation of the jurymen under his 
cLarge, no desire to take the advice of the Court as to his 
own proper course in a position of great delicacy,—and that, 
in a word, he grossly neglected his duty to the jurymen, in 
order to discharge what he may possibly have thought his 
duty to the public. This is the serious charge against him,— 
to which, as we understand it, there is no answer. And this, 
we believe, justified Mr. Justice Lawson in making a peremp- 
tory example of his neglect of duty, whether the charges 
brought against the jury should prove to have a shadow of 
jastification, or not. 

On the other hand, we regret very much the use made by the 
Court of the criticism on the packing of the Juries. We believe 
that the reply of the Attorney-General to that criticism is quite 
convincing, and that the persons challenged by the Crown were 
challenged chiefly, if not wholly, because the Crown knew that 
they were personally unwilling to discharge the duties of jurors, 
and wholly without reference to their religious opinions. At 
the same time, packing juries has been so common in Ireland, 
that the challenge of nineteen and twenty-six jurors by the 
Crown, a good many of whom, if not all, happened to be 
Roman Catholics, would necessarily suggest that there was an 
intention of excluding Roman Catholics from the jury-box ; and 
this being so, the Fvreeman’s Journal might very fairly take 
notice of it. Criticism of this kind is wholly distinct from a 








gross attack on a particular jury, assigned to the custody 
of the very man who allows that gross attack to- be pub- 
lished; and it seems to us that the complaints made of the 
criticisms of the L’reeman’s Journal on the challenging of 
Roman Catholics, weakened instead of strengthening the 
case against Mr. Gray. Had Mr. Justice Lawson limited 
himself to insisting on the gross neglect of a High 
Sheriff's duty in authorising the publication of assertions 
which, if not true, were gross libels on the jurymen con- 
signed to his charge, and which could not be known to 
be true without the most careful official investigation, such 
as he ought to have been the first to institute, we should 
have sustained Mr. Justice Lawson’s decision as wholly just. 
The importance, however, assigned to a part of the case in 
which, so far as we can see, the Fveeman’s Journal hardly 
exceeded its proper right of ecriticism,—and in which, more- 
over, the Law Olficers of the Crown had a complete answer to 
the accusation,—gives an impression of severity to Mr. Justice 
Lawson’s action which we heartily regret. {ad he limited 
himself to punishing Mr. Gray for his very serious disregard of 
his duty to the jury committed to his charge, he would have 
been beyond criticism. As it is, we believe that he was, 
though too peremptory in manner, yet substantially in the right. 


THE ZULU DECISION. 

NHE decision of the Government to send Cetewayo back to 
Zululand, is regarded by many people here as a mere 
triumph for that section of the Liberal Party which has urged 
this course upon the Cabinet. And, no doubt, the Radical 
section of the Liberal Party, with Mr. Dillwyn at their head, 
have shown both great sagacity and great moderation in the line 
they have taken on this point. They have not pressed unduly 
for a premature decision. But they have taken care, during 
the whole time of hesitation and doubt, that the Government 
should be kept well informed of the effect produced on the 
minds of the English people by the news of the anarchy in 
Zululand; and of the growing conviction that the restor- 
ation of Cetewayo is the only solution promising any- 
thing like a cure. But no section of the Radicals, how- 
ever well generalled, could have compelled the Government to 
restore Cetewayo, if the facts had not spoken as strongly as 

facts could speak for that course. 

As Lord Kimberley very justly said on Tuesday night, it 
was growing less and less possible every day to regard the 
settlement of Zululand by Sir Garnet Wolseley as a permanent 
settlement at all. It was all very well for a Governor like Sir 
Henry Bulwer, whose only principle is to bear the evil that 
exists rather than run the risk of a greater, to attribute the 
fermentation in Zululand to the intrigues of poor Bishop 
Colenso, and to represent that but for the Bishop of Natal, 
matters in Zululand would run as smoothly as a Governor's 
heart could desire. Lord Kimberley, however, knew better. 
He knew that if the Zulu Chiefs took pains to communicate 
with the Bishop of Natal, it was only because they were so 
restless and unsettled that they caught at the intervention of 
any friendly Englishman who might be disposed to procure them 
a change for the better. The tyranny and exactions of John 
Dunn were themselves enough to stir up tumult amongst the 
Zulus; but even that was not the worst of the matter. The 
settlement decided on by Sir Garnet Wolseley was a state of 
unstable equilibrium, so far, at least, as it was equilibrium at 
all. No man in Zululand, in the absence of Cetewayo, had 
either sufficient influence or sufficient ability to prevent the 
others from quarrelling amongst themselves. Rival king- 
lets, none of them permanent, though one of them had suffi- 
cient tincture of the craft of civilisation to make almost all the 
others resent his superior cunning, could never continue to reign 
in the immediate neighbourhood of each other without con- 
stant quarrels, Cetewayo alone had authority and ability 
enough to overrule these petty animosities, and it was, in 
our opinion, the greatest possible mistake to remove him. 
Nevertheless, his removal and visit to this country may be 
productive of nothing but good, if he goes back to his native 
land with a fuller knowledge as well of the power of England, 
as of the pacific intentions which serd him back. The only 
alternative, indeed, to sending Cetewayo back again is the 
alternative of annexation; and for annexation assuredly the 
English people do not wish,—nay, they are resolute against it. 
So it only remains to send back a ruler who, whatever his 
barbarism, has most assuredly inspired in the various sub- 
ordinate Chiefs of his country a profound respect for his power 
and ability, while he has learned to appreciate, both in his 
captivity and in his travels, the uselessness of quarrelling with 
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this country, and the enormous advantage of co-operating 
with it on all questions of South-African politics. ; 

The only argument worth a farthing on the other side, is 
the argument urged by the Times,—that if we restore Cete- 
wayo against the wishes of the people of Natal, we shall be 
held responsible for securing the Colony against the conse- 
quences of its feuds with Cetewayo, if such feuds should arise. 
It is urged that since we threw on New Zealand the respon- 
sibility of defending itself against the Maoris, the Native ques- 
tion in New Zealand has become comparatively insignificant 
and manageable; and that if we want to make the Native 
question in Natal comparatively insignificant and manageable, 
we must pursue the same policy, and not intervene to bring 
about solutions of the Native question which the Natal 
colonists disapprove, and of which they will cast the respon- 
sibility on the Home Government. But the reply to that 
is very clear. There is no proposal, and at present no 
chance of a proposal, for throwing the whole cost of any 
quarrel between Natal and Zululand on the Colony of 
Natal. The most that has ever been proposed is that the 
Colony should contribute something towards the expenses 
incurred by Her Majesty’s Government in the Zulu war. The 
Colony of Natal, though its revenue appears to be increasing 
rapidly, is not at all in the self-dependent position of the 
colony of New Zealand, and come what might, in any foreign 
struggle in which it might be involved it would be simply 
impossible to leave it to its own devices. That is a course not 
even remotely possible. Whether the Colony got into trouble 
through its own fault or through ours, we must for some time 
to come protect it from the worst consequences of any fault 
that might have been committed. And this being so, it is, of 
course, the duty of the Government so to provide that, in its 
opinion, there shall be the least possible chance of a quarrel of 
which we should certainly pay the lion’s share of the military 
expenses. 

Now, it seems to us beyond question that this being so, the 
only prudent course for the Government is that on which they 
have resolved,—to send Cetewayo back, with such arrange- 
ments as shall seem the best calculated to provide against the 
reeonstruction of the formidable military power with which 
we had formerly to contend, and to secure the chiefs disloyal 
to Cetewayo against his resentment. Zululand is in the con- 
dition in which any settled Government, however stern, is 
infinitely better than anarchy; and, annexation being out 
of the question, by far the best chance of a settled Govern- 
ment is the restoration of Cetewayo. In him, you havea 
ruler who, even at the worst stage of his fortunes, was 
always regarded with profound loyalty by his Chiefs. In 
him, you have a ruler not without sagacity, who has mea- 
sured his power against England, and found it wanting. 
Something, too, he must have learned by his visit to this 
country,—something at least of its resources,—something of 
its population,—something of its scientific training. All this 
will render him amenable to reason on his return, while it will 
rather tend to increase his traditional influence over the feebler 
Chiefs. Lord Salisbury’s reference to his barbarities has very 
little bearing on the matter. Many of the stories were gross 
exaggerations, and those which were not, were simply char- 
acteristic of the country and its ignorance, and might be told 
of most of the chiefs who remain, in Cetewayo’s absence, 
squabbling with each other for the upper hand. The Govern- 
ment have decided on the only conceivable policy for restoring 
order without annexation; and certainly after restoring the 
Transvaal to the Boers, it is impossible for this country to 
propose to take Zululand from the Zulus, 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PROCEDURE. 

HE 7imes is in a pet, because Mr. Gladstone gave notice 

on Monday that when the House meets on October 24th 

to consider the Resolutions on Procedure, the Government 
intend to revert to the original form of the First Resolution,— 
the Closure of debate by a simple majority, on the initiative of 
the Speaker or Chairman of Committees,—and to withdraw 
the compromise offered by the Prime Minister on May 6th 
in the hope of so accelerating the debate on Procedure, that 
it might bear speedy fruits. The compromise then proposed was 
this,—to accept the amendment of Mr. Gibson that the Closure 
of debate should not be voted by a less majority than two to 
one. But Mr. Gladstone, in making that offer, explained to 
Sir Stafford Northcote that the Government had not in any 
way changed their opinion, but simply were willing to test the 
practical efficiency of the weaker form of the new Rule, in the 





tars. 

hope of passing the other Rules speedily and with the c 
operation of the Opposition. To the House, Mr. Gladstone 
explained that at the time the compromise was offered the 
Government hoped that if the new Procedure Rules were ih 
speedily, they might be so far applied during this Session as 
to expedite legislation and save some of the measures which 
have now actually been sacrificed. Before the 8th of May, th 

° . he : » the 
assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish had occurred 
and it became impossible to recur to Procedure at alt 
till the Irish measures had been carried. Hence the whole 
motive for the compromise disappeared. And the Govern. 
ment, which had not in the least altered its own ming 
on the subject, and had only proposed to concede something of 
the efficiency of the New Rules for an equivalent in the way 
of the legislative use of the remainder, were not only justified 
but even called upon to withdraw a conditional compromise, 
of which the * valuable consideration,”—the public advantage 
to be gained by it,—had disappeared. This is the transaction 
of which the Zemes writes in such bitter wrath, though more 
thorough-going Tory papers quite admit the perfect legitimacy of 
Mr, Gladstone’s course : —“ If Mr. Gladstone was conscientiously 
convinced,” wrote the Zimes on Tuesday, “ that no measure less 
revolutionary than the adoption of his fantastic first resolution 
can suffice to overcome Obstruction, his offer to Sir Stafford 
Northcote showed recklessness bordering upon political im. 
morality. If the transient and comparatively trivial advantage 
he proposed to himself from that offer justifies in his view the 
abandonment of the Cloture, then any attempt to reintroduce 
it stands condemned beforehand, as a freak of cynical vanity 
and self-will.” That is the “tall talk” of a writer whose 
temper has dictated words wholly inapplicable to their subject- 
matter. Mr. Gladstone may have been, nay, certainly was and 
is, convinced that the Closure by a two-thirds majority would 
not work well; but none the less, holding, as he does—we 
think, with great deference, erroneously—that some of the 
other reforms in procedure proposed by the Government will 
have a more beneficial effect than any rule upon the Closure of 
debate, nothing can be more reasonable than to offer to try the 
weaker form of therule, on condition that the friendsof the weaker 
form help him in obtaining those other still more important re- 
forms, To describe as “ recklessness bordering upon political im- 
morality” the willingness to make trial for a time of a method 
which Mr. Gladstone believes to be inadequate, in order that he. 
may the sooner get the use of other changes of method which he 
believes to be adequate, is using words as the extreme Irish Mem- 
bers use them, not for the truth they convey, but for the sake of 
the vindictive feeling they express, and the irritation they might 
excite. In Mr. Gladstone’s case, of course, they did not excite 
irritation. He has shown now, in session after session, that, far 
from being the hyper-sensitive statesman he was often described 
by his enemies as being, he is absolutely unaffected by the verbal 
vitriol poured upon him so freely ; or if affected by it at all, 
only made a shade more anxious to do scrupulous justice 
to the personal foes who have got into the habit of using it.. 
It is, however, not only pettish, but very foolish, to apply such 
language as is used by the Zimes to the decision of the 
Government to withdraw the compromise which on the 6th 
of May was undoubtedly offered for a purpose not attained, and 
now no longer attainable. There would be positively no excuse 
for that compromise now, unless the Government believed that 
Mr. Gibson’s amendment was a real amendment of the first 
resolution. The debates on that resolution have been already 
so far extended that there is no excuse for prolonging them, and 
the only object, therefore, for compromise as proposed in May, 
—namely, to hasten the adoption of the other resolutions without 
equally extended debate, in order that during some part of the 
legislative Session they might actually come into operation— 
has ceased to exist. As it is now impossible that they can 
bear any legislative fruit till next Session, the Government 
are in honour bound to abide by that form of each resolution 
which they think best adapted to restore the House of Commons 
to its old legislative efficiency. Nor will the most liberal use 
of vicious words diminish the obligation by one iota. 

For our own parts, as we have often avowed, we feel con- 
vinced that the House ought to strengthen, not to weaken, the 
efficiency of the First Resolution, by making it the duty of the 
Government, instead of the duty of the Speaker, to propose the 
Closure of debate, and to propose it for any reasons which the 
Government believe to be convincing to the House. The Speaker 
can only urge one reason,—namely, that in his opinion the debate 
has lasted as long as the House wishes. But that need never be 
the only good reason for closing a debate, and may often be the 
least important of them all. The time at the disposal of the 
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House isa very limited time. The Government know, what 
neither the Speaker nor the House knows, what the various 
claims on that time really are, and what is the relative weight 
of those claims. They may, of course, estimate those claims 
falsely ; and if they do, they will soon be found out, and will 
fall in the estimation of the House in consequence, just as they 
fall in its estimation by every other public mistake made 
by them. But only the Government have any means at all of 
computing the relative weight of the claims on the time of 
the House ; and as that is one of the most important of all the 
elements in determining the question how much time ought to 
be devoted to any particular discussion, we maintain that it is 
eminently the function of the Administration to form its own 
opinion of that matter, and submit that opinion on its own 
responsibility to the House, That is the real change of which 
the first resolution stands in need. An assembly overwhelmed 
with all kinds of business of the first magnitude will 
never be conducted with the proper method and punctuality, 
till it is generally recognised that one of the most important 
of all the duties of its leaders is to warn it of the necessity of 
coming to a prompt decision on matters which will not keep, 
and of dismissing equally promptly from its consideration 
matters of no significance, when they encroach on the hours 
due to the consideration of the most momentous issues, and 
divert the attention of the House from those issues, It may 
be right to keep one evening a week for discussions like Mr. 
Warton’s proposal to put a check on the circulation of patent 
medicines ; but when discussions of that kind materially post- 
pone the consideration of measures for preventing revolution or 
putting down crime, it seems to us to be the duty of the 
Government, though not, of course, of the Speaker, to warn the 
House of the truth, and to recall it to its more serious work, 





THE GLADSTONE MYTH. 


“ (\THER great men, in other ages,” said Lord Carlingford, 

in his felicitous speech at the unveiling of Mr. Bruce 
Joy’s statue of Mr. Gladstone, “have been fabulous beings 
after their death; it is Mr. Gladstone’s fate to have become a 
fabulous person during his life.” A few more might be named 
with whom Mr. Gladstone shares this distinction, and one name 
in particular will occur to the student of English politics. The 
writer of this article has sometimes amused himself, in com- 
pany where Mr. Gladstone has been violently abused, by 
reciting the following passage, and asking the company to 
supply the blank :— 

“Tt has always been with me a test of the sense and candour 

of any one belonging to the opposite party, whether he allowed 
——to be a great man. Of all the persons of this description 
that I have ever known, I never met with above one or two 
who would make this concession; whether it was that party 
feelings ran too high to admit of any real candour, or whether 
it was owing to an essential vulgarity in their habits of 
thinking, they all seemed to be of opinion that he was a wild 
enthusiast, or a hollow sophist, who was to be answered by 
bits of facts, by smart logic, by shrewd questions, and idle songs. 
They looked upon him as a man of disordered intellect, because he 
reasoned in a style to which they had not been used, and which con- 
founded their dim perceptions. If you said that, though you differed 
with him in sentiment, yet you thought him an admirable reasoner, 
you were answered with a loud laugh and some hackneyed quotation. 
One of the common charges made against him was that of being 
verbose. But if he sometimes multiplies words, it is not for want of 
ideas, but because there are no words that fully express his ideas, 
and he has to do it as well as he can by different words.” 
Almost invariably, the answer has been that the description is 
intended for Mr. Gladstone. It was, in fact, written of Mr. 
Burke, within ten years of his death, by a distinguished writer 
who mingled much in the political and literary society of that 
day. It seems almost incredible that party rancour should 
have so darkened the minds of Mr. Burke’s political opponents 
that, with very few exceptions, they would not even admit 
that he was “a great man ;” but not more incredible than the 
view of Mr. Gladstone’s character held by a large section of 
his contemporaries will seem to the grandchildren, whether 
Tory or Liberal, of this generation. 

How shall we account for this feeling of mingled fear, per- 
plexity, and hate with which men like Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Gladstone inspire the privileged classes, for the feeling does 
not exist among the massés? There are several reasons, and 
One of them was expounded with great frankness last Monday 
by an evening journal, whose personal animosity against Mr. 
Gladstone has developed into a ludicrous monomania. The 
dangerous tendencies of Liberalism, we are told by this writer, 
have been held in check by the fortunate accident that they 
Were controlled by men who belonged to the aristocratic order. 





“From Fox to Palmerston” the Liberal leaders have belonged 
to a caste “who would always stand by their Order.” But 
“the accession of Mr, Gladstone to the leadership ” opened a 
new era. “ Wild indulgence” has keen given to “the dan- 
gerous element in Liberalism,” and the only hope of averting 
a catastrophe lies in getting rid of Mr. Gladstone. Here, 
no doubt, we have the true explanation of the larger 
part of that vague alarm which Mr. Gladstone’s name 
excites in the upper ranks of society. It is not that they 
resent being ruled by a man not born in the purple. The 
English nobility are remarkably tolerant of recruits from the 
ranks below them,—witness the position occupied in the House 
of Lords by men like Lords Lyndhurst, Beaconsfield, and Cran- 
brook. Forty years ago Mr. Gladstone was described by 
Macaulay as “ the rising hope of those stern and unbending 
Tories who follow, reluctantly and mutinously” Sir Robert 
Peel. And there can be no question that if Mr. Gladstone 
had sacrificed his convictions to his ambition he would now 
be the leader and the idol of the Tory party. But it is not his 
Liberalism which makes him so unpopular in Tory circles, but 
the feeling that in the collision of conflicting interests he can- 
not be relied on by the privileged classes. Mr. Fox and Lord 
Grey, Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, might be expected, 
when it came to the pinch, to “stand by their Order.” But 
Mr. Gladstone does not belong to the Sacred Order, nor did 
Canning, or Peel, or Burke. And that is partly the 
explanation of the animosity which they all provoked, 
as soon as they left the beaten tracks of party politics. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s management of Parliamentary Reform 
merits the epithet of “revolutionary” better than any act in 
Mr. Gladstone’s political career. But escapades like this were 
condoned by the Tory party, because Lord Beaconsfield had 
never exhibited any dangerous earnestness on behalf of the 
landless classes. So long as his manceuyres were aimed at 
“dishing” the Whigs and Radicals, his party enjoyed the 
sport so much that they failed to see the precipice towards 
which he was leading them. 

Another cause of Mr. Gladstone’s unpopularity among the 
privileged classes is the readiness which he has always shown to 
judge all political questions on their merits, at the risk of any 
amount of unpopularity, and well knowing that he was supply- 
ing his enemies with plausible grounds for a charge of inconsist- 
ency. Early in his political career, he declared in the House of 
Commons that he was not to be deterred from a course which 
he thought right by the “phantom of consistency.” The 
truth is that there are two kinds of consistency; one good, 
the other bad. Herod was consistent in the bad sense when, 
“for the oath’s sake, and them that sat with him,” he 
presented the daughter of Herodias with the head of John 
the Baptist. Mr. Gladstone was consistent in the true sense 
when, having unsuccessfully resisted the admission of Jews to 
Municipal offices, he afterwards advocated their admission to 
Parliament; for the latter privilege followed a fortior? from 
the grant of the former. “In the changing state of human 
affairs,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ the man who is constant 
to his opinions will be sometimes thought inconstant to his 
politics.’ Mr, Gladstone has probably changed his opinions 
as little as any public man of our time. In his “ Chapter of 
Autobiography,” he declares that he still believes the theory of 
Church and State, which he propounded in his book on that 
subject, to be ideally the best. But, as a practical statesman, 
he formally and publicly gave it up, in the year 1844. Sir 
Robert Peel's Grant to Maynooth was an open violation of 
that theory, and therefore Mr, Gladstone resigned Office, in 
vindication of his honour. Speaking of his theory on that 
occasion, he said :— 

“‘T gtill believe it to be the most salutary and the best in any con- 
dition of the public sentiment that will bear its application...... 
But if the time has come when, owing to the great advance of re- 
ligious divisions, and likewise owing to a great modification of political 
sentiments, what remains of that system must be further infringed, 
then I cannot undertake to draw any line of distinction unfavourable 
to my Roman-Catholic fellow-subjects in Ireland in particular. I 
therefore hold it to be my duty to apply my mind ”’ [to the considera- 
tion of the Irish Church, under the altered circumstances of the case], 
“free from every slavish regard to a mere phantom of consistency, 
and with the sole and single view of arriving at such a conclusion as, 
upon the whole, the interests of the country and the circumstances 
of the case may seem to demand.”’ 

When Mr. Gladstone gave this fair warning as to his future 
attitude on Church questions in general, and the Irish Church 
in particular, he was still “ the rising hope ” of the Tory party. 
He repeated the warning, in plainer language, at various inter- 
vals down to 1868 ; and it was, in fact, a speech in favour of 


the disestablishment of the Irish Church delivered in 1865 that 
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lost him that year his seat for Oxford. Yet, when he actually 
framed his Resoulutions against the Irish Establishment, he 
was accused of having taken the world by surprise, and of 
changing life-long opinions for the mere purpose of ousting 
Mr. Disraeli from office ; and his book on Church and State 
is still quoted against him, in spite of his formal declaration on 
the subject in 1844, repeated with still greater emphasis in 
his speech on the Jew Bill in 1847. What Mr. Gladstone, 
however, changed, was not his opinions, but his application 
of those opinions in practical politics. “Circumstances,” 
says Burke, “ which with some gentlemen pass for nothing, 
give in reality to every political principle its distinguishing 
colour and discriminating effect.” It is a curious fact that 
when Mr. Gladstone's book on Church and State was pub- 
lished, Baron Bunsen predicted that the author would one day 
become leader of the Liberal party, so numerous were the 
germs of Liberalism which he found scattered up and down 
the volume. Mr. Mozley relates, in his “* Reminiscences,” a 
still earlier indication of the Liberalism which lay at the root 
of Mr. Gladstone’s nature. Archdeacon Denison, then a young 
Fellow of Oriel, “Coming into the Common Room one even- 
ing, said, in my hearing, ‘I have just heard the best speech 
I ever heard in my life, by Gladstone, against the Reform 
Bill. But mark my words. That man will one day be a 
Liberal, for he argued against the Bill on Liberal grounds.’” 
This was the undergraduate speech which Mr. Disraeli quoted 
against Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, in one of the 
Reform debates of 1866. But persons who are too prejudiced 
or too impatient to read the facts of Mr. Gladstone’s life 
for themselves only observe the superficial differences be- 
tween certain periods of his career, and they jump to the 
conclusion, as one of the most malevolent of them has 
lately expressed it, that “ Mr. Gladstone has no opinions at 
all. What stands with him instead of opinion is a faculty of 
self-persuasion, unique in the history of the human mind, 
which enables him to adopt with the utmost enthusiasm any 
of the opinions about him which may be to his interest for 
the time being.’’ And this is said of the man who, more than 
any statesman of our time, has shown a lofty indifference 
to office! None of our public men has so often resigned, 
or declined office, when he might have filled it with 
public approbation. And was it “to his interest for the 
time being” to oppose the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill against 
the unreasoning clamour of a nation? or the Crimean war 
when it was at the height of its popularity ? or the Divorce 
Bill of Lord Palmerston? or the Public Worship Regulation 
Biil ? 

The truth is, Mr. Gladstone is too close to his political 
opponents to enable them to observe him accurately. In con- 
tradistinction to the usual process, he will become iess mythical 
as he recedes from them. And it is probable that within 
thirty years after his death he will be generally regarded, not 
only as the greatest of our statesmen hitherto, but also as, in 
the long run, one of the truest friends of those privileged 
classes who now so heartily fear and abuse him. The aim of 
his life has been to deal equal justice all round, and his 
eloquence and statesmanship have contributed more than any- 
thing else to the cause of order, and to the stability of our 
institutions. 

WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

A QUESTION put to Mr. Fawcett on Tuesday may be 

taken as embodying the unexpressed alarm of a large 
number of young men. Mr. Talbot asked the Postmaster- 
General whether it was his intention to intrust the whole 
of the work of the Savings’ Bank Department to Female 
Clerks, and what steps he proposed to take to compensate 
the existing Male Staff for the inevitable injury they 
must sustain by the abolition of their establishment. 
Mr. Faweett’s answer dealt only with the latter part of 
this question, that, indeed, being the only part to which 
he was called upon to reply. There is no intention, he said, 
of dispensing with the services of those who are now employed 
on the male establishment of the Post-Office Savings’ Bank, 
and consequently no question of compensation arises. Mr. 
Fawcett does not disclaim the intention attributed to him by 
Mr. Talbot of intrusting the whole work of the Savings’ Bank 
Department to women; he only says that the change will not 
be made suddenly, and there will be no displacement of the 
existing male staff. As they are promoted or retire, their places 
will be filled by women, but vacancies will not be created 
merely to introduce women into the Department. The men 
now employed will thus have no cause of complaint. The 








| 
grievance, if grievance it be, will be inflicted on the male sexs 
not on any particular members of it. 

The fact that such a question should be asked is a strikin 
testimony to the extension of the movement for admitting 
women to the employments hitherto reserved for men, 
Whether we like it or dislike it, that movement, now that it 
has once been set on foot, is certain to become larger and 
larger. In the first instance, women find it difficult 
to get employment, because the applicants are few, and 
those who dislike their being employed are consequently 
able to subject the employer to very great pressure 
If a master has a hundred hands in his service, it will 
not be to his interest to offend ninety of them, in order 
to save a trifle in the wages of the remaining ten. But if he 
were to take on ten women, this is exactly what would ha pen. 
The weekly wages paid them might be less than what he had 
previously had to pay, but if the ninety men refused to work 
with the women, and enough women were not forthcoming to 
supply their places, the loss and inconvenience would be too 
great to make the experiment worth trying. As the number 
of women competent to do men’s work increases, it will be 
more and more to the interest of employers to give them an 
opportunity of doing it. Both because their wants are fewer, 
and because they have to underbid men in order to get 
employed at all, they will take lower wages than men, 
and in many situations they will probably give more care and 
diligence in return. In the first instance, it will be the 
more stupid men who will suffer from their rivalry. When 
it is found that the services of a fairly efficient young woman 
can be had for less money than it has hitherto been the custom 
to pay a very inefficient young man, inefficient young men will 
be more of drugs in the market than they even now are. As the 
education of women improves, the clever girls will more and 
more come abreast of the clever young men, and then the same 
process will be repeated. The entrance of women into men’s 
employment will not increase the work to be done; it will only 
double the numbers of those who are competent to do it. It 
is a new sensation to a young man to find that his application 
for a clerkship has been rejected in favour of one from a girl 
of his own age; but it is a sensation that will be felt more 
and more often, as years go on, 


The consequences of a revolution do not cease to be in- 
teresting, because the revolution itself is inevitable. Rather, 
they become more interesting, from the very fact that we are 
certain to make acquaintance with them. Will Society be the 
happier for the change that is now being accomplished? It 
is impossible to speak with any confidence on this head. As 
regards men, we should be inclined, but for one consideration, 
to say that they would be less happy. The struggle for exist- 
ence will be harder, and, for a long time to come, it will be 
more annoying to carry it on against women than against men. 
It is true, in proportion as women become able to support 
themselves, they will be less and less of a burden on their male 
relations, but the relief experienced in this direction will not, we 
suspect, make up for the corresponding diminution in the means 
that men have hitherto had of supporting themselves, When a 
father dies before he has had time to make any adequate pro- 
vision for his children, he will, doubtless, feel easier when he 
remembers that his daughters are quite as well qualified as his 
sons to earn their own living. But the sons themselves may 
reflect with some bitterness that it is the ability of their 
own and other men’s sisters to do this that has obliged them 
to emigrate and work with their hands, instead of staying in 
England and working with their heads, If there is any com- 
pensation for this, it will be found, we fancy, in the increased 
happiness of common-place marriages. There are a great 
number of such unions, in which both husband and wife 
would plainly be happier if they had more interests in 
common. In proportion as the woman takes her share of 
the labours by which the family is supported, the number 
of these interests must increase. A husband and wife 
who are partners in business will have something to talk 
about, however dull they may find each other when they 
get beyond business. From this point of view, it is quite 
possible that one result of the extended employment of women 
may be to increase the number of marriages. So long as a 
man has to support his wife, he likes to be sure that he can do 
so, before he begins to think of choosing one. But when the 
woman is able to contribute her full share to this end, the 
unit of labour will be a married couple, and a prudent man 
will naturally look out for a wife as for an instrument 
which will double the means of support, without anything 
like doubling the cost of being supported. On the other 
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hand, women, if they are fond of their work and proud of 
their success in it, may dislike the inevitable distractions of 


married life, and regard husband and children as so many: 


hindrances to the business which really occupies their 
thoughts. 

So great a change in the circumstances of women can 
hardly fail to work a corresponding change in their relations 
with men. They must obviously be content to forego the 
deference, real or assumed, which men have hitherto paid to 
them. A man may respect a woman who has come out before 
him in an examination, or sent in better testimonials for an 
appointment, or been promoted over his head on the score of 
merit, but it will be witha sentiment of a very different kind from 
that to which he has hitherto given the name. It will be indis- 
tinguishable from the respect he pays to a man who has beaten 
him in one of these ways, which is quite compatible with a de- 
termination to turn the tables on him, whenever an opportunity 
offers. Any one who has ever served on a mixed committee of 
men and women knows that the women either completely submit 
to the men, or that the men press their opinions with quite as 
much eagerness when their opponents happen to be women, as 
when they are of their own sex. The conventional politeness 
which takes care to leave a woman the victory in an argument, 
disappears as soon as the end of the discussion is to decide 
which of two opposite views shall be carried out in action. 
By the side of all this, the old-fashioned and almost in- 
stinctive process of love-making will occasionally be going 
on, and resulting from time to time in some unex- 
pected incidents and complications. Two points re- 
main, which are more obscure and more important than 
any others. What will be the effect of labour, with its 
concomitant rivalries, on the physical constitution of women, 
and what will be its effect on the children borne and brought 
up by them? If the employment of women is accepted in its 
full significance, it will not be possible to maintain the laws 
which now restrict their labour in their own supposed interest. 
If men and women are competing for the same post, it will 
not be endurable that women shall be handicapped by a 
prohibition to work more than a certain number of hours a 
day, while the man is free to work as many hours as he likes. 
With the removal of these restrictions, the strain on women’s 
energies will become very much greater, while the danger of a 
break-down will grow in proportion. It remains to be seen 
whether the distinctions of sex do not include peculiar nervous 
qualities, which will make sustained rivalry with man as 
impossible, in the long-run, as it seems inevitable for the 

moment. 





A FRUITFUL HARVEST. 


[ commenting upon Harvest prospects, on July Sth, we 

pointed to the probability of a generally satisfactory 
result, though we were unable to endorse the sanguine expec- 
tations with respect to the wheat crop held by some observers. 
The season had been such that a good yield of wheat, in pro- 
portion to the thick growth of straw, was an impossibility, 
whatever the weather might be afterwards. Fortunately, 
brilliant weather set in before the end of July, and a large 
proportion of the wheat crop has been gathered in, in the early 
districts of the country; but, nevertheless, it is now generally 
admitted that the crop is under what is termed an “ average.” 
The barley crop has vastly improved since the beginning of 
July, and has turned out better than any one could have ex- 
pected then. Other crops which promised well at the period 
just referred to have fully realised expectations. The mangel 
crop was not one of these, and it is not a satisfactory crop, 
though better than last year’s crop was at this period of growth. 
The annual returns published last Monday in two of the Agri- 
cultural papers show that wheat and mangels are the only 
crops below average, and the former is considerably above the 
mean average of the last seven years. 

But what is this “average” which is so much above the 
mean produce of the last seven years? We ask the question, 
because we find, on consulting a table published in the Mark 
Lane Express, that during the fifteen years ending with 1881, 
the wheat yield has been only twice—in 1868 and 1874— 
estimated at over average; while in each of the thirteen re- 
maining years it was returned as under average, and in all 
instances but one—1870—as greatly under average. Now, it 
18 a contradiction in terms to represent a crop as being under 
average in thirteen years out of fifteen, and that such a re- 
presentation should have been made, on the aggregate authority 
of some hundreds of skilled agricultural observers, proves that 





the term “ average,” as applied to the wheat crop, is only a 
historical expression, if it be anything better than a vague 
distortion of memory, a happy but fanciful image of the 
‘good old times.” We are glad to see that the Mark Lane 
Express, apparently dissatisfied with this exceedingly vague 
method of estimating crops, has this year, for the first time, 
given figures, instead of the terms “ over average, “ average,” 
and “ under average,” in the returns published on Monday. 
In one column we find the estimated mean average yield of 
each of the principal crops for the last seven years in each dis- 
trict reported on, and in the next column a similar estimate as 
to the probable produce of the present harvest. As several 
districts in every county in England are represented, the in- 
formation to be derived from these statistics is valuable. 
Leaving the Welsh Counties out of account, as not large pro- 
ducers of wheat, and scarcely sufficiently represented in the re- 
turnsto afford trustworthy data, we find that the estimated mean 
average yield of wheatin England during the last seven years was 
242 bushels per acre, while the estimated yield for this year is 
27 bushels per acre. Now, an “average” crop of wheat has 
been put at 28 bushels per acre; so, according to the returns, 
the wheat crop of 1882 greatly exceeds the mean average pro- 
duce of the previous seven years, but falls a little short of the 
historical average. We have already shown that the experi- 
ence of fifteen years proves that the standard ought to be re- 
duced, and a small reduction would leave the wheat crop of 
1882 in the position of an over-average crop. It certainly is 
above the average of the last fifteen years. 

With respect to estimates of the other crops, we find the 
same incongruity as has been pointed out in the case of wheat. 
Barley has been represented as being under average in eleven 
years out of fifteen, oats in eleven, beans in fourteen, and peas 
in thirteen. For all these crops, then, if the returns of the 
agricultural paper are worth anything, the standard of an 
“ average ” has been put too high. In i866, the Mark Lane 
Express, jadging from information supplied by its corre- 
spondents, gave the following quantities as average yields for 
England :—Wheat, 28 bushels per acre ; barley, 40 bushels ; 
oats, 48 bushels; peas, 32 bushels; and beans, 32 bushels. 
Probably, these quantities were commonly obtained at the 
time, as there were some good seasons between 1860 and 1866; 
but we doubt whether they have been realised over any long 
term of years throughout the whole country. Anyhow, they 
are too high for these degenerate agricultural times, and 
crop critics—if they usually have anything as distinct as 
figures in their minds at all—would do well to reduce them, 
when writing or talking about “average ” crops. It is not 
necessary to go through the many long columns of figures 
before us, to assure us that these quantities have not been prc- 
duced as the mean averages of the last seven harvests. A 
comparison of the summarised returns of the Mark Lane 
Express with those of the Agricultural Gazette shows this dise 
tinctly. In the former, “ average ” signifies the mean produce 
of the seven years; in the latter, it means the old average, as 
above indicated, for each of the cereal and pulse crops. Reduced 


to per-centages, the two summaries are as follows :— 


Mark LANE EXPREss. 








1882, Wheat. Barley, Oats Terns, Peas. 

Over average ...... cos ... 580... 620 732 ... 609 
AVCEARO 2... -5scceece 907 ... B64 «. B40 KER Ae Te 
Under average...... 211... 186 40 3... #5 224 
WOtale.sceecss 100 100 100 100 100 

AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 

1882, Wheat. Barley. Oats. Beans, Pear. 

Over average ...... 108 .... 34 ... 461 «... HQ . 260 
BNGVENE sis caceccses 404 ... 480 ... 43°7 488 ... 548 
Under average...... 488 ... 26 ... 102 72 19:2 
ROEM cscacuee 100 160 100 1.0 1€0 


The difference in the two standards is obvious, from a coms 
parison of these tables. Probably, they might be mixed with 
advantage. The old standard average is as much too high as 
the mean average of the last seven seasons would be too low. 
Yet it is gratifying to see how well the crops, according to the 
Agricultural Gazette returns, bear the severe test of the old 
standard. All but wheat are over average in the return, oats 
and beans greatly so. 

It is a remarkable and a gratifying feature of the present 
season, that we have at once good crops of grain and pulse, and 
one of the heaviest yields of hay ever known. It is very 
seldom that this happy combination occurs. The prospects 
of roots and potatoes we have already alluded to; they are 
sufficiently satisfactory, on the whole, to keep up the character 
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of the year as a generally fruitful one. From all sides we hear 
that farmers are in better spirits than they have enjoyed for a 
prolonged period, and, with fine weather, they will, no doubt, 
recover some portion of their recent losses. For the general 
public a fruitful aud fine harvest means, not only cheap and 
good bread, but an impetus v9 all branches of trade,—in short, 
a clear creation of wealth, that must be shared, more or less, 
by all classes of the people. 








THE FENAYROU TRIAL. 


HAT strikes us much more than the wickedness involved 

in the Fenayrou murder of which all Paris and London 

have been talking for the last week, is the deadness of all the 
passions which seem to have been involved. We used to suppose 
that at least great crimes implied great passions,—great vitality 
of some sort, though vitality that defied the authority of con- 
science. But in vot a few recent crimes,—in Guiteau’s, for 
instance, in Lefroy’s, and most of all in this execrable crime of 
the Fenayrous, there is hardly a trace of overpowering emotion 
of any sort. The woman, if the story given be credible, bar- 
gains with her husband for forgiveness for her unfaith- 
fulness to him, on condition that she betrays one of her former 
lovers to a horrible death. The murderer’s brother and 
the woman’s mother are both taken into confidence, in what 
looks like cold blood. The party of three who are bent 
on murder dine together for twenty-seven francs, as a pre- 
liminary to the bloody deed. The woman then passes half an 
hour on her knees in a church, waiting till the time of her 
appointment with the victim arrives. After the murder and after 
disposing of the body, the husband, wife, and brother return to 
Paris, without any sign of excitement; and two days later the two 
murderers visit the Salon together, and calmly tell the woman’s 
mother that the intended victim is really disposed of. Even when 
the case is in the hands of the police, the demeanour of the 
murderer is so composed and natural that for some time he is not 
believed to be the guilty person. When found guilty and con- 
demned to death, he remarks to his counsel, “ What does it 
matter ?—one man the less.” Neither the anticipation of a hideous 
murder,—to assist him in it, the chief actor bought a wolf trap, 
which, however, he did not use—nor the memory of it, seems 
to trouble any of the perpetrators in the least. They have just 
as good an appetite for delicacies at the little feast during 
which they are contemplating the crime, as if there were no 
blood-stains on their imagination. Their wish to visit the Salon 
is not extinguished afterwards by the traces of blood on their 
memory. ‘They confide their intentions to the grandmother 
who is to take care of the children during the day of the crime 
itself, and tell her, almost incidentally, it would seem, after their 
visit to the Salon that their intentions had been carried into 
effect. ‘The characteristic of the whole tissue of crimes appears 
to be an ossification of the heart. We said of the murderers 
Guiteau and Lefroy that they seemed to have assassinated with 
alight heart. Of the Fenayrous, we may say better, perhaps, 
that they intrigued and committed a variety of evil and 
treacherous deeds, and finally murdered, with a dead rather than 
a light heart,—indeed, without any heart at all,—though, accord- 
ing to Fenayrou, he did say to the victim, Aubert, as he plunged 
the sword-stick into his breast, that as Aubert had made him 
suffer by the heart, by the heart he should perish. It seems 
very doubtful indeed, however, whether the murder was 
one of revenge for the suffering inflicted by jealousy. There 
was, it is admitted, certainly one other person,—probably more, 
—of whom Fenayrou had as much reason to be jealous as of the 
man whom he murdered, and yet there was no attempt to 
revenge himself on any other. Those who have held that 
neither the husband nor the wife was actuated by any 
feeling of revenge, but by some other and less passionate 
motive, certainly seem to have the facts on their side. But 
however this may be, it is, at all events, clear enough that the 
passions involved, whatever they were, were in no sense over- 
exciting or absorbing passions, interfering in any way with 
the transaction of business, or the ordinary course of petty 
engagements. ‘The world was not out of joint for them, cither 
before the bloody act or after it. Stolidity was the main 
feature of the whole plot. If it had really been the trapping of a 
wolf for which the wolf trap was purchased, there could hardly 
have been less sign of emotion, of tumult of feeling, of guilty fear, 
or of remorse, than there actually was. The main characteristic 
of the whole business, from the woman’s intrigues to the man’s 


revenge, and including apparently the grandmother's 
of the confidences given her in relation to the cri 
thorough-going hardening of the heart. 
Is not that the form which the worst wickedness of the py 
pre- 

sent and future tends more and more to assume? The notion 
that guilt involves torment, visiorts of judgment, and indiffer. 

ence to all the common-place satisfactions of life, or even to its 
more trivial susceptibilities, seems to be, in many modern cases 

as far as possible from the truth. Guiteau’s blasphemous dyin ; 
prayer, which he was so anxious to have published to all the 
world, was one which no man with either terror or anguish in 
his heart could have conceived at all. And as for Fenayrou 

there is as much evidence as there can well be that the murder 
of which he had been guilty did not disarrange his usual habits 
of life at all. So far as we can judge, the slenderer hold which 
religious faith has of the modern world tends to this hardening 
of the heart. Fenayrou, we know, ridiculed his wife’s religion in 
the early days of their married life; and she, it seems, had aban. 
doned her religious faith, under the influence of his ridicule. Gui. 
teau, on the contrary, chose the part of a conceited and frivolous 
fanatic; but though he talked of inspiration, it was obvious that 
he was thinking only of the effect of the part he was playing on 

the world, not of the spiritual judgment to which his own flimsy 

life and its last cruel deed were to be submitted. It seems tous 

certain that the more the genuine belief in a divine judgment 

fades away, the more likely it must be that exceptionally wicked 
criminals will be able to fit their crimes into a self-satisfied view 
of life, and to reconcile themselves both to the criminal intent 
and the criminal recollection. No doubt, it will be asked how 

we can reconcile this view with the actual existence of the 

divine judgment which they deny, how we suppose that—what- 

ever may be their theory—they manage to escape the actual 
stings of that conscience which is the witness of judgment? To 
this we should reply that there is nothing at all in temporary 
deadness of conscience to throw doubt upon the fact of divine 
judgment, any more than there is anything in temporary 
deadness of intellect to throw doubt upon the fact of divine 
causation. It is the sensitiveness of conscience to evil which is 
temporary, and which lasts only so long as it is beneficial in 

warning or startling us. Steadily disregarded and trampled 
on, this sensitiveness is just as certain to disappear as the sen- 
sitiveness of the hand to all finer sensations is certain to dis- 

appear under the discipline of coarse labour that blunts all 
those finer sensations. The use of a real faith is to enlist the 
intellect on the side of the conscience—the use but the danger 
also so soon as the conscience gets into the habit of ignoring the 
warnings of the intellect, for then these warnings become pro- 
bably much more searing than useful. Nevertheless, to those whose 
intellect is really not enlisted on the side of faith, or enlisted on 
that side in so superficial and frivolous a form as to be worse 
than useless, the stage of utter bluntness, of ossification of the 
heart and conscience, will come sooner than to those whose faith 
battles with their actions. To us it seems at all events that the 
age of general education is bringing on a new phase in the 
history of moral evil,—the phase in which evil has much fewer 
terrors, much fewer guilty starts, much fewer auguries of the 
intolerable misery of self-knowledge, than it used to have,—the 
age in which evil is stolid, and careful, and prudent, and 
obtuse, and far better disposed to live the small life of petty 
animal enjoyments, than it has ever been during the past. The 
truth is, that the more the intellectual view of the day seems to 
favour the notion that there is no such thing as an absolute law of 
righteousness, the defiance of which is misery and torment, the 
more is it possible for the life of man to shrink into one 
of purely animal enjoyments or sufferings, because those animal 
enjoyments or sufferings chiefly occupy its attention. It is 
when animal enjoyments and sufferings can no longer divert 
us from the law which we have defied and despised, when the 
stupefaction of the senses is no longer possible, that this insensi- 
bility of the heart and conscience will vanish away, and the 
throbbing and pricking of the long disused spiritual nature 
will reappear. 


reception 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR JEVONS. 
N Professor Stanley Jevons, whose untimely death by 
drowning occurred last Sunday, the world has lost a 
thinker of a very unique kind,—an experimentalist by genius, 
with singularly high logical, mathematical, and philosophical 
powers. We call him an experimentalist by genius, because it 





is evident, both from his early reputation as a chemist and from 
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ala 
various experiments,—like those, for instance, on the formation 
of cumulus clouds,—which he made in his youth, as well as 
from his masterly review of the bearing of experiment on the 
Logic of Induction, in his principal work, that his mind was 
fertile and apt in devising the sort of experiment on 
which the discovery of a true scientific theory depends. 
But with this genius for experiment he combined such great 
" mathematical and logical powers, that his career was early 
diverted from the experimental into the philosophical track. 
And yet even here, it was at its strongest where the sort of 
imagination which is exerted in devising happy experiments 
could be brought to illustrate the problems of deductive and 
inductive logic. In the terse and admirable little book on “ The 
Substitution of Similars,” a process which he held to be the 
root-principle of all logic, Professor Jevons describes his own 
yery striking little reasoning-machine, as it may be called, 
by which all the possible consequences deducible from 
certain premisses are exhibited in a beautiful and remarkable 
manner. Now, no one can read that little book without 
feeling perfectly convinced that a pure mathematician and 
logician like Professor Boole or Professor De Morgan could 
never have invented that machine, that it is the fruit of the 
grafting of an experimental genius on a philosophical genius, 
and yet that it throws a much stronger light on the philo- 
sophical problem than philosophy alone, without experiment, 
would ever have been able to throw. So, again, in the 
striking book, reviewed in these columns in 1874,* on “The 
Principles of Science, a Treatise on Logie and Scientific 
Method,” Professor Jevons’s original treatment of the logic of 
induction depends for its force almost wholly on that command 
of the experimental method in which Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
though he reviews it so elaborately in his “ Logic,’ had 
been confessedly weak. Professor Jevons, in our opinion, there 
demonstrated the truth of a view opposed to Mr. Mill’s. Mr. 
Mill held that every one really reasons from particulars to 
particulars, though it always happens that a legitimate in- 
ference from one particular case to another really justifies an 
inference to all other cases which strictly resemble that 
towhich the legitimate inference is made. Professor Jeyons, 
on the other hand,—though he did not state his ground quite 
clearly on the psychological basis of reasoning,—held that 
deductive reasoning gives us the true type of all reasoning, and 
that inductive reasoning is but the effort to perform an inverse 
process, and bears to deductive reasoning very much the same 
relation which arithmetical division bears to multiplication,— 
in other words, it is an attempt to reason back from the con- 
clusions arrived at, to the various combinations of premisses 
from which alone it would have been possible to infer them. 
The variety of apt knowledge in this book, the grasp and 
force with which the principles of inductive reasoning were 
illustrated from the various experimental sciences in which 
Professor Jevons was so profoundly versed, were beyond all 
praise. In Mr. Mill’s “ Logic,’ we find the analysis of a 
most skilful and subtle thinker, and the exposition of a 
lucid reasoner; but in Professor Jevons’s “ Principles of 
Science,” we find, with less of fluent beauty in the manner, 


the grasp of a much more experienced mind in the matter of 


research, In Mr. Mill’s book, we never feel sure whether the 
substance of a thought is not explained away till only the 
shadow is left. In Professor Jevons’s book, we always feel that the 
hold on fact is secure; that the thinker never loses his grasp of 
the actual investigation he is trying to explain, and that how- 
ever imperfect some of the explanations may be, he is never 
satisfied to let a fact slip through his fingers in some attenuated 
shape, in which you hardly recognise what you are parting with. 
The logic of experimental science is undoubtedly explained with 
far greater mastery by Professor Jevons than by Mr. J. S. Mill. 

In candour and in profound appreciation of the shortcomings 
of scientific generalisation, no scientific thinker of our day has 
Surpassed Professor Jevons. His mind was singularly modest 
and reverent, and he could not bear to hear the nonsense 
often talked as to the certainty of the conclusions deduced by 
physical science concerning the future of the world. He held, for 
instance, that we are hardly in a position to say whether it is 
likely or not that the earth may be inhabited as it now is ten 
thousand years hence :—‘ We can imagine reasoning creatures 
dwelling in a world where the atmosphere was a mixture of 
oxygen and inflammable gas, like the fire-damp of coal mines. 
If devoid of fire, they might have lived on through long ages in 
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* See Spectator for September 17th and September 26th, 1874. 





complete unconsciousness of the tremendous forces which a 
single spark could call into play. In the twinkling of an eye 
new laws might have come into action, and the poor, reasoning 
creatures who were so confident in their knowledge of the 
uniform conditions of their world, might have had no time 
even to speculate upon the overthrow of all their theories. Can 
we, with our finite knowledge, be sure that such an overthrow 
of our theories is impossible ?” 

That Professor Jevons will be missed as one of the profoundest 
thinkers of our time on the philosophy of Science, no one who 
knows anything of his writings will doubt. Yet he had other 
qualities, not always found in men of science, which made his 
character as unique as his intellect. At once shy and genial, 
and full of the appreciation of the humour of human life, eager as 
he was in his solitary studies, he enjoyed nothing so much as to 
find himself thawing in the lively companionship of intimate 
friends. Something of a recluse in temperament, his generous 
and tender nature rebelled against the seclusion into which his 
studies and his not unfrequent dyspepsia drove him. His hearty 
laugh was something unique in itself, and made every one the 
happier who heard it. His humble estimate of himself, and his 
doubts of his power of inspiring affection, or even strong friend- 
ship, were singularly remarkable, when contrasted with the 
great courage which he had of his opinions; nevertheless, his 
dependence on human ties for his happiness was as complete as 
the love he felt for his chosen friends was strong and faithful. 
Moreover, there was a deep religious feeling at the bottom of 
his nature, which made the materialistic tone of the day as 
alien to him as all true science, whether on material, or on 
intellectual, or on spiritual themes, was unaffectedly dear to him. 


“DRINK,” AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 
N R. CHARLES READE’S work, whether it be the com- 

position of novels, or the adaptation to Stage purposes 
of his own or other writers’ fiction, is generally distinguished 
by clearness. An exception to this rule is, however, 
furnished by his dramatic version of L’ Assommoir, under the 
title of Drink. Although, to a certain extent, Mr. Charles 
Reade has modified the revolting brutality of a production 
which it is to be regretted he should ever have touched, he has 
not handled the whole play with his accustomed skill. In par- 
ticular, he seems not to have made up his mind whether the 
wretched creatures whom he imperfectly deodorises by substitut- 
ing the state of marriage for that of concubinage—in which, asa 
matter of course, M. Zola represents his draiutis persone—are 
French or English workmen. They talk now like the former and 
again like the latter, and their ways are a mixture of both. To 
make a Parisian zingueur call his comrades “old chap,” and talk 
of “a little girl as won’t eat soup,” just after he comes in 
singing Gounod’s “Serenade” in the original French, is a 
bewildering incongruity ; and these are only samples, taken at 
random, of the general haziness of the piece in this respect. 
The dance in the garden of the Café on the wedding-day of 
Coupeau and Gervaise is, of course, essentially Parisian—a 
reminiscence of vanished Mabille—but the teetotaller’s address 
is distinctly Cockney. 

This want of clearness would be fatal to the artistic character 
of the piece, if it had any such character—apart from the acting 
—to lose; but it has none. To apply the test of artistic 
handling to such a theme as this is a degradation of the very 
idea of art, an outrage to it, as great as the existence of 
the “school” of which M. Zola is the head is to literature. 
We appeal on this point from Mr. Reade the adapter to Mr. 
Reade the author, and we confront him in the former character 
with It’s Never Too Late to Mend, as a conclusive protest against 
his having, in the latter, given us so unredeemed a picture of 
misery and depravity, so hateful an exhibition of pessimism and 
godlessness, as Drink. In both cases he is interpreted by an 
actor whose extraordinary power carries away the audience, in 
the one, into admiration of the reformed thief, in the other, 
into a horror-struck fascination by the hopeless drunkard ; 
but with what different feelings do we watch the develop- 
ment of the fate of Robinson and that of Coupeau! The 
first is a moral and edifying study; the existence, the authority, 
the power, and the grace of God; the place of religion in the 
world’s economy; the claims of justice and those of mercy; the 
sweetness, hope, and charity, without which this life would be 
intolerable and impossible; the influence of brave, good men, 
who fear and serve God, and are permitted to see some fruit of 
their labours,—are all manifested in It’s Never Too Late to Mend. 
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What is there in L’Assoimimoir that Mr. Charles Reade 
should have plunged his hand into such seething pitchP A 
moral protest against the evil of drink? No, this cannot be 
pleaded, for Coupeau is not a drunkard by deliberate choice; 
he is simply the victim of chance, or of malignant fate, accord- 
ing to the interpretation we choose to put upon M. Zola’s pur- 
pose, which is heinous either way. Not even “le Dieu des bonnes 
gens ” exists for the soulless creatures to whom Mr. Charles 
Reade imputes an inconsistency, creditable, indeed, to him and 
to that public opinion which it conciliates, but which M. Zola 
would naturally ridicule; they are mere working animals, 
moved by the lowest impulses, and fulfilling the worst of desti- 
nies, in the worst of all possible worlds. There is not a ray of 
light, not a gleam of faith, hope, or charity throughout the 
whole piece. Of the people who mean to do well, the teetotaller 
is a fanatic, and the good-natured friend of Gervaise is a fool; 
and the bit of clap-trap about the Curé which Gervaise utters, 
as she is supposed to be dying in the snow, is merely another 
well-meant but ineffectual concession to decency on the partof the 
adapter. There is but one term, and that belongs exclusively 
to the language which has reached its deepest degradation in 
the “school” of M. Zola, to describe the picture presented to us 
by Drink,—it is la erapule. We would rather not owe that 
picture, even at second-hand, to the artist who drew for us Mr. 
Eden and David Dodd. 

It is, therefore, without prejudice to our opinion that 
L’Assommotr should have been left to flourish on a soil un- 
happily fertile in unclean things of its kind, that we turn to the 
consideration of the acting of Drink, and are met with a diffi- 
culty. It is this,—how to describe in terms that shall not seem 
hyperbolical the impression produced by Mr. Charles Warner's 
performance of the part of Coupeau. It is an unexpected 
impression; nothing that one has previously seen him do 
prepares one for the extraordinary power, the awful realism, the 
greatness of his acting, for greatness it is, hideous though the 
degradation be which he represents. 

The subtlety of that true touch in It’s Never Too Late to Mend 
when, before the audience recognise the presence of the police 
upon the scene, the jaunty, jolly, dandy Tom Robinson, turns, 
every limb of him, every tone of him, into the slinking London 
thief, “ wanted,” and well aware that the game is up, shows 
that Mr. Charles Warner is a master of the finer shades of his 
ait; but the réles that usually fall to his share give him little 
chance of impressing this on the public. In the character 
of Coupeau he gets the chance, as well as an opportunity of 
displaying his almost exuberant power, and he avails 
himself of both with an ability which we believe to be 
unequalled on the English Stage at the present time. Any one 
who has studied My. Warner’s Othello will be prepared for his 
yendering tenderness and remorse as they are rarely ren- 
dered; but none the less wonderful will be found that episode 
in the terrible death-scene in Drink, when the poor, mad wretch 
has a momentary gleam of reason, by whose light he sees that 
the “ devil’? whom he has been striving to kill is his own child, 
the little, starving Nana. His ery roots one’s feet to the ground; 

his face suspends one’s breathing with horror and pity ; there 
is a supreme agony in them almost unbearable. When the fall 
upon the floor comes, and the woman’s cry of “ He is dead !’”’ the 
reliet is real, testified to by calming pulses and freely-drawn 
breath. That the whole performance is a masterpiece, is not, 
we imagine, to be questioned, but it is not improbable that its 
exceedingly painful nature may interfere with the general recog- 
nition of those great qualities in Mr. Warner's acting which it 
reveals, and which make it well worth while to endure the sight 
of so much that is simply odious. The genial, unsuspicious 
kindliness, almost incredulous that Lantier can seriously mean 
to be such a villain to Gervaise, that distinguishes Coupeau in 
the first act, is carried all through, until the stroke of fate falls. 
Coupeau is a fine fellow (his manliness is more English than 
French), with a very genial way of making love, a hearty 
good-will to his work, and a frank contempt for loafers 
and topers. With the scene of Coupeau’s marriage to Ger- 
vaise (fairly acted by Miss Amy Roselle), the subtlety and 
purpose of Mr. Warner’s rendering of the part reveal them- 
selves; the careless defiance of temptation ; the yielding, partly 
to flattery, partly to ridicule; the growing excitement and loss 
of self-control, the sudden access of regret—perhaps presenti- 
ment—as he turns away from the dancers, and buries his head 
in his arms on the table, then turns to them again with forced 
- spirits; the passionate love and protection with which he 


. . ae 
clutches Gervaise, when Lantier stands before them, to blast 


their sight ; with these, the audience begin to appreciate the 
power of the actor and the closeness of the study. With the 
fall of the bright, happy, young workman from the roof, just 
after a pretty scene with his wife and child, admirably acted 
and in which Mr. Warner conveys with great skill the in. 
articulateness of the workman, and how he helps him. - 
self out with hint, and push, and laughter (this, too 
more English than French), all is changed. The sorrow, 
the shame, the degradation, to culminate in the most 
frightful spectacle ever presented, as we believe, on any stage, 
set in; and from that moment until the end there is a growing 
development of power and skill for which no previous experience 
can have prepared the audience, and which is unrivalled within 
the knowledge of the present writer. The change in Coupean’s 
aspect when his treacherous comrades induce him to enter the 
Assommoir, is of itself a triumph of art; but what is to be 
said of the terrible scene that follows,—the sincere resistance, 
the weakness, the physical craving, the fear of ridicule, the 
stung pride, the furtive looks at the filled glass, then the reck. 
lessness, the rage, the horrible wager, and the ruin? Only 
this,—that nothing in acting could surpass them, and that 
they horrify and offend like reality. 

Then comes the dreadful climax, and we see Coupean, released 
from the hospital, and brought back to his starving wife ang 
child. First we see his hand, shrunken, deformed, shaking, 
steal along the door, and it is enough. The transformation of 
that hand is a preparation for all the rest,—for fhe shrunken 
limbs, the bowed head, the rounded back, the extinct voice, with 
the dreadful “roup” of the drunkard in it; the trembling of 
every limb that never ceases for one instant, the creeping cold, 
the burning heat, the faint sickness, the craving thirst, the 
lamentable, half-disgusted hunger; the abject selfishness, the 
craven fear, the vacant musing, the joyless laughter, the 
sudden fury and horror, the vision of creeping things, the 
idly-busy picking of the useless fingers, the shivering of 
the body under the ragged clothing, now clutched across the 
breast, now torn pantingly open, and the fearful face! 
That face is no “ make-up,” though the mechanical skill of the 
stage is perfectly applied,—it is a triumph of acting; the 
delirium just gone through, the delirium just coming, the wreck 
and ruin of everything that once was in that self-destroyed 
human being, metamorphosed by the vice which is his master 
and his torturer into something so unhuman that it has no: 
name, are depicted in it with truth and force positively appal- 
ling. The face is haunting, with its bloated sickliness, its pig- 
gish, sunken eyes, with no power in them to express anything 
that is not abject fear or the ravening lust of drink, its streaming 
sweat, and loose, blubbering, slavering lips; its horrid depravity, 
and its forlorn despair. The acting of that last scene is worthy of 
the face; nothing to surpass it could, as we believe, be produced ; 
but while we accord unqualified admiration and unmixed wonder, 
we earnestly deprecate a “long run” for Drink. Just because 
this extraordinary performance proves that we possess im 
Mr. Charles Warner an actor hors ligie, is it all the more 
earnestly to be hoped that he will not waste such powers on a 
part entirely unworthy of them, and one which must exhaust 
his energies and depress his nerves. 

The play is well acted throughout, except in the case of the 
gentleman who plays the part of Lantier. We congratulate 
him upon his incapacity to embody that loathsome conception ; 
we are glad to believe that no English actor will ever be fount 
to get into the leprous skin of the vile voyou. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


———— 

SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS. 

(To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SpEctaTor.”’] 
Srr,—Allow me to make a few remarks on the prominent, and, 
on the whole, very fair notice which you were good enough to 
take last week of my pamphlet, “Spoiling the Egyptians.” 
You say the work is “ very one-sided,” and shows “ thorough- 
going partisanship.” But if, as you admit, I have exposed 
“some grievous wrongs,” and if there are enough of facts “to 
justify Mr. Keay in characterising as a ‘Tale of Shame’ the 
treatment of Egypt by civilised Europe,” surely you, Sir, as 
well as I, ought to be thorough-going partisans on the side of 

the injured and oppressed. 





Naturally, you know nothing of me beyond this pamphlet; 
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— . . . . 
and in this case, my identity 1s immaterial, as I have only used 


officially-recorded facts. But as you seem to have a faint sus- 

icion that I may be a paid agent of some one or other, I will 
add that I am a loyal Scot, who has been twenty years in 
India. I have published the pamphlet entirely at my own cost, 
without hope of pecuniary profit, and purely for the public 
good. I have no connection whatever with Turk or Egyptian, 
and my only qualification for the exposure I have made is the 
fact that for twenty years I had seen our officials carrying ona 
system of continual truculence and encroachment on the Native 
States in India, and so was fully prepared to expect revelations 
from the Egyptian official papers which otherwise I should, no 
doubt, like most other people, have held to be incredible. 


I do not claim purity of motive for the Turk, It may be 
quite true that he only objected to the Egyptian loans for his 
own selfish ends. But anyhow, he did object ostensibly on 
humanitarian grounds; and our Government repelled the 
objection, which, had it been supported, would, as we all now 
gee, have spared Egypt from all its miseries, and perhaps saved 
Europe from conflagration. 

For the Khedive Ismail, likewise, I claim no high character 
of any kind, but the reverse. He was the spendthrift and 
libertine you describe him to be, and quite capable of commit- 
ting frightful oppression, when he had a motive for doing so. 
But the European usurers, supported by their Governments, 
supplied the motive; and it is, to my mind, quite consistent 
with Ismail’s character that he may even have felt reluctance 
to bleed his subjects to death, for such a purpose as to supply 
the ever-recurring demands of usurious creditors. I do not 
know where I have said that Ismail was one “whose word an 
English official ought to accept implicitly,” without corrobora- 
tive evidence; and as for “ sincere patriotism,” I have expressly 
denied it to him, though compelled by the facts to admit that 
he did take up the position of a patriot in 1879. I show (page 
43), that he only took up that position because “he was forced 
by his subjects to become their champion against European 
greed and domineering.” 

You say that I make “a gratuitous attack on two honourable 
men,” and accuse them of dismissing native officials from “ no 
worthier motive than a desire to fill Egypt with a host of ex- 
pensive European officials.” This statement far from expresses 
my meaning, which is clearly explained by a very different 
sentence at the foot of page 27, which exactly answers to what I 
have seen in India for twenty years :—“ It is so inherent in the 
British official to consider that the happiness of another race 
can only be secured by the application to them of his own forms 
and regulations, however unsuitable to their wants, and by the 
appointment of his brothers and nephews to every post of 
preferment.” 

Long observation leads me utterly to discredit alleged un- 
selfish results brought about on native races by Europeans 
going among them primarily with a selfish object. A Missionary 
goes among a native people with clean hands, and I may well 
believe him, when he writes and tells me of the good work he is 
doing. But it is otherwise with the high-salaried placeman 
upheld by a Foreign Power. The very existence of his appoint- 
ment depends on the production of evidence of the wickedness 
and incapacity for self-government of the race from whose 
earnings his salary is drawn,—and the temptation to furnish 
evidence of this, and of the great improvement consequent on 
the creation of his post, is irresistible. Of course, to say that 
he does not strive to do some good and to stop oppression, as 
far as is consistent with his false position, would be wrong in 
fact, and would be denying him the possession of common 
humanity. 

You ask “ whether Arabi Pasha is the man to deliver Egypt 
from all the evils which Mr. Keay so vividly describes.” I have 
not said he was, because I do not believe he can withstand the 
might of England, which is arrayed against him in order to pre- 
vent his country from throwing off the yoke of European 
oppression. But I do say that he is the principal leader that 
is now standing in the breach, essaying that desperate enter- 
prise. The Egyptian Chamber of Delegates were plainly told, in 
January last, that the power to vote their own Budget, which 
was the only peaceful weapon that could be employed to stem 
the tide of European usurpation, “could only be obtained by 
violence.” Such being the case, you will, perhaps, allow me to 
remark that, with 50,000 British troops to face to-day, there 
Seems more reason in Arabi Pasha’s successful demand that the 





military Budget should be increased, than in your observation 
that “ Egypt has no use for so large an army.”—I am, Sir, &e., 


London, August 17th. J. Seymour Keay. 


[Partisanship is not the taking of a part, but the taking of a 
part in such a manner as to give an erroneous impression of 
the case to be made on the other side. This is precisely the fault 
of Mr. Keay’s pamphlet and letters. Compare his evidence with 
that, for instance, of Mr. Villiers Stuart, who is not an official, 
or in any way interested in defending the officials, and who 
knows Egypt, we venture to say, better than Mr. Seymour 
Keay, and compare their judgments as to the results of the 
control.—Ep. Spectator. } 


THOUGHT-READING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—Is not the explanation of “ the evidence of extraordinary 
events” to be found by considering the phenomena known at 
present as “ thought-reading ”’? 

Of course, if there is anything at all in the “ Willing Game,” 
it can be played without contact. So played, it seems to show 
that by a mere mental effort, apart from all suggestion of physi- 
cal contact, one person can affect another. Does not this con- 
tain the secret of personal influence, which is the effect we 
experience when within the range of a strong or peculiarly 
sympathetic mind? And may we not extend this further, and 
say that the thought of dear relatives far away may become so 
intensified and so energetic in the presence of death, that it may 
actually affect those relatives, and produce an impression which 
they interpret in connection with their absent friends ?—I am, 


Sir, &c., . G.T. F. 


THE BIBLE OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I have just seen in the Spectator of August 5th your notice 
of my book with the above title. Will you kindly allow me in 
a few words to correct a misstatement which the notice contains ? 
You say rightly that I maintain there is no evidence of any 
written Aramaic version of the Old Testament having ever 
existed. Then these words follow,—* Though oral translation 
into the Aramaic was, no doubt, common enough from the time 
of the Captivity. But this translation, in our author’s view, was 
based on the Septuagint.” This statement as to the Septuagint 
having ever been the basis of a version in Palestine, is nowhere 
to be found in my book. On the contrary, I express surprise 
at p. 126 that any such opinion has ever been held. “The very 
learned Bishop Walton,” I remark, “well aware that it would 
have been useless to read «ncient Hebrew to those frequenting 
the Synagogues of Palestine in the days of our Lord, says, with 
a curious mixture of truth and error, that Christ made use of 
the Greek version in the synagogue at Nazareth, and then 
translated the passage read into the vernacular Syriac!” What 
IT hold, and have tried to prove, is that, for some time after the 
Return, an oral translation from the Hebrew into Aramaic was 
given when the Old Testament was read in the Synagogues, that 
this practice gradually died out as Greek became more and more 
familiar throughout the land, and that by the time of Christ the 
Septuagint was habitually made use of in the synagogue wor- 
ship. Of course, while maintaining these views, as I am humbly 
prepared to do against all comers, it would be absurd to imagine 
that the Greek version itself was ever made the basis of another 
translation.—I am, Sir., &c., 


St. Andrews, August 11th. Arex. Roperts. 





“NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—A propos of your review of “Henry Erskine and His 
Times,” may I remark that “nine tailors,” <c., has originally 
no sartorial reference at all? From Queen Elizabeth, who is 
said to have acknowledged an address from eighteen tailors, by 
saying, “ Thanks, gentlemen, both,” to Carlyle, the saying has 
been mistaken. The original word is “ taler.” I am not sure of the 
exact spelling, but it is connected with the “ tally ” or “ tale” of 
Milton’s shepherd; or it may be, “tollers.” In some parts of 
England (and I fancy the custom still survives), on the death of 
a parishioner the church bell has been tolled, once, three times, 
&e., according to the age of the dead person; say, once for an 
infant, three times fora girl, but always nine times for a man. 
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So passers-by would say, when the bell had stopped, “ Nine 
talers make a man.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. WENtwortTH PowELL. 
Tynawr, Abergwili, Carmarthen. 





THE “ WORLD” ON SHAKESPEARE. 
(TO THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—I have a friend who will talk about “the two Dromios, in 
Measure for Measure.” But he is outdone by the Shakespearian 
scholar who writes the letter to Mr. Childers in this week’s 
World. The following extract is truly delicious :—“ They were 
of the type of men which Othello distrusted; like Cassio, they 
had ‘a lean and hungry look.’ The Moor wished to have about 
him fat men, who sleep well of nights. It is to this order that 
you belong.”’—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. 








BOOKS. 


——>———- ; 
MADAME NECKER.* 

Few of us can visit a great historical house, or even one of those 
smaller ancestral homes which are scattered not only over Eng- 
land but in the cities of Italy and the valleys of Switzerland, 
through the plains and along the rivers of France and Germany, 
without trying to re-people in imagination the old halls and 
rooms with the men and women whose portraits still hang on 
the walls, and to call them to live again their old lives before 
our eyes and in our hearing. We long to find a talking oak 
among the trees which have been standing there, age after age, 
while successive generations of men and women have come and 
gone, like its own leaves; and, if not a talking oak, yet M. 
d’Haussonville has found in the old tower of Coppet more than 
one speaking witness of Monsieur and Madame Necker, and of 
their daughter, Madame de Staél, in the journals of Madame 
Necker, and the letters—theirs, or her own, and her husband’s— 
which passed between the two latter and such men and women 
as Gibbon, Buffon, Grimm, Marmontel, D’Alembert, Diderot, 
Madame du Deffand, Madame Geoffrin, Madame d’Houdetot, 
the Duchesse de Lauzun, and many others, now better 
known to French than to mere English readers. The 
Chiiteau of Coppet, a few miles from Geneva, was bought, 
with its then existing feudal rights, by M. Necker, after his first 
resignation of his Controller-Generalship. There he finally 
retired, with his wife, and there they and their daughter, Madame 
de Stal, were buried ; and in an ancient tower of the chiteau— 
so ancient that it may have been built in 1257 by Peter of 
Savoy, though the greater part of the chateau dates from the 
seventeenth century—have been preserved the papers of which 
M. d’Haussonville gives an account in the volumes before us. 
He does not mention the story, told to-day at Coppet, of the 
enterprising foreigner—not an Englishman—who, on hearing 
of the existence of these papers, intimated, by jingling the 
napoleons in his pocket, that he was prepared to treat for taking 
them over “at a price.” 

Susanne Curchod (afterwards Madame Necker) was born in 
1737, at the little village of Crassier, in the Pays de Vaud, where 
it touches France. Her father was the Protestant minister of 
the parish, and her mother a French refugee from the persecu- 
tions of Louis XV. Madame Necker, with that desire which 
most of us feel—and which is not necessarily born either of 
pride or vanity—to connect ourselves with the past, endeavoured 
to establish proofs of the ancient and noble descent of both her 
parents, though the genealogist and the antiquarian hesitated 
to admit the claims. But, at least, she received and preserved 
through life that best inheritance,—the training and the example 
of a virtuous, pious, simple, and self-denying father and mother; 
and alike in the trials and griefs of poverty and orphanage, and 
in the temptations of wealth and social enjoyment, she realised 
the proud device—the “ canting ” motto, as the heralds call it— 
of the Symonds family, “In mundo imimaundo sim mundus.” 
And M. d’Haussonville, writing in Catholic France, points out— 
what to Englishmen is a fact so common as hardly to attract 
our attention to its real importance—that in Protestant Switzer" 
land there were, and still are, few families of the better classes 
in which some member is not a minister of the Gospel ; and that 
while this mingling of the clergy with the world perhaps some- 
what lowers the ecclesiastical level, it raises that of the family, 


* Le Salon de Madame Necker, daprés des Documents tirés des Archives de Coppet. 
Par le Vicomte @’Haussonville, Ancien Député, 2 vols, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 








and gives a tone of propriety to the social life of tho 
which is not always found in other countries, 
daughters of this married clergy, 
so largely contribute. 

M. Curchod devoted himself to the education of his on] 
At sixteen, Susanne could write “ Ciceronian Latin,” and kne 
something of geometry, music, and painting. The society mn 
the neighbouring city of Lausanne was refined and ednented 
while simple and virtuous, under the leadership of the noble 
families of Vaud, who preferred the town to the country, but 
who had laid aside their pride and exclusiveness to shane the 
life of the citizens. Here La belle Curchod, “ excelling all the 
girls in beauty and all the youths in knowledge,” was welcomed 
heartily, and soon became the ornament of the place. The young 
ladies of Lausanne had already a little society—like those ned 
hears of in America—to which they only admitted young 
gentlemen; and now a more important “ Academy of the 
Springs,” or “of the Powder-mill,” from the valley in which 
it usually held its meetings, was formed of these youths 
and maidens, with its “knights and ladies,” and its statutes 
of which Susanne was the president under the name of Themira, 
surrounded by Celandons, Sylvanders, and such like shepherds 
of Arcady. It was a revival of the old Provencal Courts 
of Love, chastened by the purity of the home life of 
Switzerland; and the rules for flirtations, without “too 
heroic a constancy,” are as innocent as they are absurd, 
The account of the essays, the odes, and the elegies, in French 
or Latin, and the self-drawn portraits of the aspirants to this 
order of Academic knighthood, remind us of the charming 
follies of Love’s Labour's Lost. M. d’Haussonville tells us 
that the numerous originals of these still exist, and chief among 
them are those addressed to the first president herself, many of 
them ending in serious declarations and offers of marriage. 
Madlle. Curchod had already been the object of admiration of 
the young ministers (young curates, as we might say), who 
were only too glad to come to assist her father in his Sunday 
duties; but the only man on whom she looked with favour— 
in her own maiden words, “ the only man she ever loved,”—was 
the young Englishman, Edward Gibbon, just her own age, and 
now at Lausanne. But to this story we may, perhaps, refer 
again hereafter. 

The death of M. Curchod in 1760 left his widow and daughter 
with such small means that the latter was obliged to give 
lessons at Lausanne; and the loss of her mother three years 
later made life still more difficult, as well as more sad. But 
now, as always, she became the object of true and devoted 
friends. The Duchesse d’Enville took her with her to Paris. 
There she became, in 1764, the wife of the rich Genevese banker, 
M. Necker, with whom she shared the next thirty years of such 
prosperity as a life of mutual esteem and love, religion and 
virtue, and social and political importance could give them, in 
spite of her sufferings from bad health and the calamities which 
the Revolution at last brought upon them. The former president 
of the Academy of the Powder-mill of Lausanne had now a 
wider field open to her peculiar talents for leadership in society, 
—that half-fashionable, half-literary society which is found in 
all the capitals of Europe, but which has always boasted pre- 
eminence in Paris. At this time, the patronage of rich financiers 
and the protection of statesmen were alike important to the men 
of letters who made the life of the Salons, but who had often 
reason to dread both poverty and the Bastile. The wealth of 
M. Necker and his relations with the French Government, in 
which he afterwards became the Minister of the Finances, sup- 
plied Madame Necker with the material forces which her genius 
was so fitted to employ. “The Fridays of Madame Necker,” 
where Voltaire said they reasoned of the virtue and philosophy 
which they themselves illustrated, became famous among 
the men of letters; while her Tuesdays were reserved for her 
more intimate friends. They were received sometimes at M. 
Necker’s Hotel Leblanc in Paris, sometimes at his Chateau de 
Saint Ouen, on the banks of the Seine, and those literary men 
who had no carriages of their own were brought out to the 
chateau by those of Madame Necker. Of the men and women 
who frequented these salons, M. d’Haussonville gives a succes- 
sion of portraits, some of which are far from flattering. We see 
the mean and spiteful Marmontel and Morellet, eating the 
dinners and suppers of Madame Necker, and soliciting patronage 
and pensions from the Controller-General with gross adulation, 
and then abusing their patrons in their respective Memoirs. 
Grimm and Diderot, dissolute in their lives, and able to find in 
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Catherine II. of Russia the realisation of their philosophical 
jdeal of a sovereign, showed a genuine respect for their virtuous 
and religious hostess and correspondent, Madame Necker. 
Diderot, indeed, whose conscience was not entirely silenced by 
his hard, scientific intellect, or his shameless habits of a naked 
savage, showed himself greatly sensible of Madame Necker’s 
influencein more than one self-condemning letter. Another of 
the Encyclopeedists who was found, though less often, at Madame 
Necker’s receptions was D’Alembert. Then we have the Nea- 
politan Abbé Galiani, a man of no moral worth, but the most 
graceful of the butterflies of society ; and Saint Pierre, the author 
of Paul and Virginia, the first reading of which in Madame 
Necker’s salon is said to have caused such profound ennui. 
Then follow the ladies—some good, some bad, but all sparkling in 
the beauty, the wit, the manners, or the rank which shone in 
the salons of Paris in those days, and which we connect with 
such names as those of Madame Geoffrin and Madame du 
Deffand. Few people, and least of all persons of the social 
tastes and intense love of society which characterised Madame 
Necker, fail to be fascinated by these drawing-room meetings of 
intellect and fashion, though they often seem to mere outside 
observers to be worthy only of scorn. “We have,” said 
the cynic Chamfort, “three categories of friends,—those 
who are indifferent to us, those who are disagreeable, and 
those whom we detest;” and in reading M. d’Haussonville’s 
descriptions of many of Madame Necker’s Paris friends, we are 
disposed to think she might have put more than one of them in 
the second, or even the third category. It seemed strange and 
sad, indeed, to those old friends in Switzerland in whom the 
strict religious spirit of Calvin still survived, when they heard 
of these gatherings of atheists in Madame Necker’s drawing- 
rooms; but she assured them that she was mistress there, and 
never allowed any irreligious discussion, and that her own faith 
was unshaken. It was true that she had friends who were 
atheists :—“ Pourquoi non? Ce sont des amis malheureux.” 
Other and better friends, too, she had. There was the pastor 
Moultou (who had made this remonstrance), the husband of the 
friend of her girlhood, in whose family she had given lessons in 
the days of her poverty, who had tried to recover for her the 
affections of Gibbon, and who for thirty years showed her a 
brother’s love. There was Thomas, who was laughed at by 
Voltaire and the wits of the day for his simplicity and his 
morality, but whom M. d’Haussonville shows us to have been 
worthy of the affection with which Madame Necker responded 
to his respectful devotion to her. Nor must we omit Bouffon 
from the list of her better friends, and of those whose falter- 
ing faith she seems to have helped. Her intimacy with 
such women as the Maréchale du Luxembourg, Madame du 
Deffand, and Madame de Marchais was not less censured than 
that with the “ Atheists ;” but her real friends were undoubtedly 
good women—such as the Duchesse de Lauzun, the noblest and 
purest of those who died on the scaffold of the Revolution. hese 
associations of the good and bad are, even in our days, too much 
a matter of rank and of fashion, and far more were they so in 
that time and in Paris; but, as we may repeat with M. 
(’Haussonville, Madame Necker’s life and reputation always 
remained unspotted in that most corrupt society. 

Those who really care for politics usually find them, as years 
go on, more interesting than letters. And probably it was 
no unpleasing change to Madame Necker when, during the 
seven years between her husband's first and second periods of 
office, her salon became the centre of the great Liberal party, 
who still hoped to effect reform without revolution, and where 
the master of the house, no doubt, took a more lively interest in 
the conversations than in the days when he only replied with 
an absent “ Plait-il?” Then came the short return to office, the 
final retirement—in time to escape the scaffold of the Terror— 
to Coppet, where the last days of Madame Necker, suffering 
from bad health and the sad fate of her friends, were still 
cheered by the unfailing devotion of her husband to her, and hers 
tohim. But for the rest of her story, and for glimpses of her 
daughter Madame de Staél in her childhood, when she refused 
tothink of William Pitt as a suitor, and when she became the 
wife of the Swedish Ambassador, we must refer our readers 
to these pleasant volumes. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN.* 
Wuen Miss Cobbe took this rather fanciful title for her essays, 
she must, of course, have been thinking of the close of Keats’s 


*The Peak in Darien, with Some Other Inquiries touching Concerns of the Soul 
and the Body. By Frances Power Cobbe. London: Williams and Norgate 





sonnet, “On First Looking into Chapman’s ‘Homer,’” an 
experience which he compares to the sight of a new and un- 
suspected ocean :— 
“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when, with eagle eyes, 
He stared at the Pacific,—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
Only the new ocean to which Miss Cobbe refers, and which the 
most sceptical of human watchers will regard not, we think, 
“with a wild surmise,” but rather with a gentle self-reproach 
for their want of faith in having doubted it before, is not the 
mere ocean of a new world of poetry, but the ocean of eternal 
life itself. The Peak in Darien is an essay on “the riddle of 
Death,” Miss Cobbe endeavouring to show, not without very 
tangible success, that even earthly watchers who do not accept 
the evidence for Christ’s revelation on the subject, not un- 
frequently catch a glimpse of the other side of the gulf as 
they gaze at those who are passing from our side to theirs. 
Miss Cobbe gives succinctly an account which, if it is really an 
independent story, curiously confirms one which has been given 
in these columns since our last reference to her book, by Mr. 
Hensleigh Wedgwood. Miss Cobbe’s story is as follows :— 

“ Another incident of a very striking character was described as 
having occurred in a family, united very closely by affection. A 
dying lady, exhibiting the aspect of joyful surprise to which we have 
so often referred, spoke of seeing, one after another, three of her 
brothers who had long been dead, and then apparently recognised 
last of all a fourth brother, who was believed by the bystanders to 
be still living in India. The coupling of his name with that of his 
dead brothers excited such awe and horror in the mind of one of the 
persons present, that she rushed from the room. In due course of 
time, letters were received announcing the death of the brother in 
India, which had occurred some time before his dying sister seemed 
to recognise him.”’ 

Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, who states that the incident 
which he narrates happenel on “the death of a near connec- 
tion of his own,” gave us in the Spectator of August 5th an 
exactly similar story, only that the three figures first seen 
were sisters, and not brothers, the dying girl giving their names 
as “Susan, Jane, and Ellen,” and then adding, after a short pause, 
“ And Edward, too,” thus naming a brother then supposed to be 
alive and well in India, but who was really dead, as the next mail 
proved. “This was told to me,” says Mr. Wedgwood, “ by an 
elder sister, who nursed the dy{ng girl, and was present at 
the bedside at the time of the apparent vision.” We should 
like to know whether Miss Cobbe’s story is an incorrectly 
given version of Mr. Wedgwood’s, or one quite independent 
of it, and which would, therefore, in that case, be strong 
evidence, not, indeed, of the individual truth of the other 
story, but that the assumption, which so many people 
would be disposed to make, that the event, even if it 
happened, rested on pure accidental coincidence, was founded 
on true perception, for of course the explanation of coincidence 
which might be good for one such narrative, would become 
more and more inadequate as an explanation, in proportion as 
the number of such incidents to be thus accounted for increased. 
We should be very glad, therefore, to know whether these two 
stories are copies of the same original, or independent of 
each other. It is obvious that they belong to a very different 
class from Miss Cobbe’s other stories of the same kind, since 
the unexpected vision of a brother supposed to be living, but 
really dead at the moment, renders it very much less likely that 
the other visions were the creation of an exalted imagination. 
We wonder, however, that Miss Cobbe, whose rationalism always 
seems to us, if we may allow ourselves this criticism on the 
character of an intellect which we profoundly respect, rather 
arbitrary in its selection of the evidence which seems to her un- 
worthy of any credence and of the evidence of the same kind 
which she deems worthy of credence, has restricted her analysis 
of the phenomena of death to the cases in which only 
visions visible to the dying are concerned. The evidence 
as to the apparitions of the dying person, visible to others at 
a distance who are not aware even of the illness of the 
persons thus appearing to them, is not less common, and 
supported on evidence quite as good. And the two classes of 
phenomena should certainly be taken together, the latter class 
tending to prove that the near approach of death seems to set 
at liberty some spiritual element which has then the power of 


‘making its existence visible to others at a distance, just as the 


former class tends to prove that the approach of death seems to 
open the vision to presences not discernible by us in our ordinary 
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condition. 'The one class of phenomena indicate that the 
approach of death, so far from straitening the active powers 
of the spirit, increases them ; the other class of phenomena indi- 
cate that the approach of death, so far from straitening the 
percipient powers of the spirit, increases it ; and clearly, there- 
fore, the two classes of phenomena, taken together, sustain and 
supplement each other. 

Butif Miss Cobbe’s rationalism appears to us to assert itself in 
odd places, and to break down somewhat arbitrarily,—though, as 
we quite admit, not unfrequently just where spiritual faith turns 
the scale against intellectual incredulity,—we have nothing but 
the heartiest sympathy to give to the positive drift of this 
essay. In the following note, for instance, we have a fine 
reply to what has always seemed to us an argument absolutely 
without impressiveness except for those many people in 
whom “the wish to believe” produces an absolute incapacity 
to satisfy the wish :— 


“There is an argument which, 1 believe, now influences more or 
less consciously the minds of many intelligent persons against the 
belief in the Immortal Life. It amounts to this: Granted that there 
is a God, and that he is absolutely benevolently disposed towards 
mankind—it does not follow (as commonly assumed) that he will 
bestow Immortality on man, because it is quite possible that there may 
be an inherent absurdity and contradiction in the idea of an Immortal 
Finite creature,—it may, in short, be no more within the scope of 
Divine power to create an Immortal Man, than to make a triangle 
with the properties of a circle. If we could be first assured that the 
thing were possible, then arguments derived from the justice and 
goodness of the Deity might be valuable, as affording us ground for 
believing that he will do that possible thing. But while it remains 
an open question whether we are not talking actual nonsense when 
we speak of an ever-living created being, such reflections on the 
moral attributes of God are beside the mark. No justice or goodness 
can be involved in doing that which, in the nature of things, is im- 
possible. Now, of course, there is a little confusion here between a 
future life—a mere post-mortem addition of so many years, or cen- 
turies, to this mortal existence—and an immortal life, which it is 
assumed will continue either in a series of births and deaths, or in 
one unbroken life, for ever and ever. In the former idea no one can 
find any self-contradiction. It is only the latter notion of immor- 
tality, strictly so described, which is suspected of involving a contra- 
diction. Practically, however, the two ideas must stand or fall 
together, for almost every argument for the survival of the soul after 
death bears with double force against its extinction at any subsequent 
epoch of its existence. Taking, then, the Future Life of a man as to 
all intents and purposes the Immortal Life, we are bound to confront 
the difficulty,—‘ What right have we to assume that immortality and 
creaturehood are compatible the one with the other? A priori 
argument on such a matter is ajtogether futile. We know and can 
reason literally nothing about it. For anything we could urge ante- 
cedent to the observation of a*man’s actual state, it was apparently 
just as probable that he could not be made immortal, as that he 
could be made so by any conceivable Power in the universe. But 
we are not quite in the position of lacking all such a posteriori assist- 
ance to our judgment. We can see how God has actually constituted 
the human race, and the problem is consequently modified to this :— 
‘Are there any signs or tokens that Man is meant for something 
more than a mere mundane existence?’ It is obvious that if im- 
mortality were an attribute which in the nature of things he could 
mever share, nothing in his mental or moral constitution would have 
been made with any reference to such an unattainable destiny. If, 
on the other hand, there be in his nature evidences of a purpose ex- 
tending beyond the scope of this life, and stretching out into the 
limitless perspective of eternity, then we are authorised to draw the 
inference that the Author of his being planned for him a future ex- 
istence, and of course, knew that he might enjoy that divine heritage. 
Here, then, the argument lies in manageable shape before us. It is 
‘true we only see a small portion of humanity, as it has yet been 
drawn out; but just as mathematicians can determine, from any three 
given points, the nature of the curve to which they belong, so we 
have enough indications to guide us to a conclusion respecting the 
character of our race. In every department of our nature, save our 
perishable bodies, we find something, which seems to point beyond 
our threescore years and ten,—something inconsistent with the hypo- 
thesis that those years complete our intended existence. Our busy 
intellects, persistently wrestling with the mysteries of eternity ; our 
human affections, craving for undying love; our sense of Justice— 
born of no past experience of a reign of Astrea, but resolutely pro- 
phesying, in spite of experience, a perfect judgment hereafter; the 
measureless meaning which moral distinctions carry to our con- 
sciences; the unutterable longing of our spirits for union (not wholly 
unattained even here) with the living God, the Father of spirits—all 
these things seem to show that we are built, so to speak, on a larger 
‘scale than that of our earthly life. The foundations are too deep and 
wide, the corner-stones are by far too massive, if nothing but the 
Tabernacle of a day be the design of the Architect. In brief, then, 
we may admit freely that, for aught we know, ‘ God could not give 
to a triangle the properties of a circle ;’ aud yet, nevertheless, hold 
our faith undisturbed, since we find that the line which His hand has 
actually drawn is a CURVE already,—a few degrees of the circum- 
ference of a stupendous circle.” 


We do not think, by the way, that mathematicians could do 
what is here attributed to them; but that is a trivial 
detail. It is more important to observe that we could not 


admit quite as much to the persons who urge this argu- 





ment as Miss Cobbe admits. Infinitude, in the sense in 
which the word is generally used,—that is, the absence of all 
limits on our powers,—has justas little to do with immortality, as 
the power of moving toa fixed star, if we wished it, has to do with 
the power of describing any course that we please on the earth's 
surface. You might just as well say that because a geometrical 
straight line cannot fill all space, it cannot be infinite in itg 
course through space. We could not admit that, “ from 
anything we could urge antecedent to the observation of a 
man’s actual state, it was apparently just as probable that he 
could not be made immortal, as that he could be made 80, by 
any conceivable power in the universe.” On the contrary, we 
should admit only that till we had evidence of creation, any 
creation would seem a simply impossible notion; but that so 
soon as we had been convinced that creation actually takes 
place, the presumption would be very strong that any power 
capable of producing such a thing as life is capable of sus. 
taining it when produced. Certainly, any power capable of 
producing a progressive being, even granting that the progress, 
as observed, only goes up to a certain point, can hardly be sup. 
posed incapable of continuing that progressive life, if he wishes 
to do so, or of continuing so much of it as he wishes to con- 
tinue, and so much as is in itself capable of continuation, 
The notion of finiteness of area and capacity does not in the 
least suggest the notion of exhaustibility, any more than the 
limited quantity of the waters of a spring, suggests the notion 
of its ceasing to flow. The exhaustibility of any life depends 
not in the least on the variety and magnitude of its phenomena, 
but on the intrinsic continuity and progressiveness of its 
vitality. And if love and aspiration for that which is higher be 
one of its intrinsic qualities, then adaptation for immortality 
appears to be one of its intrinsic qualities too. 

We have dwelt exclusively on one of these interesting essays, 
But those on “ Magnanimous Atheism” and “ Pessimism and 
Schopenhauer,” are at least as valuable as the one we have 
singled out for notice, while that on “ Sacrificial Medicine” 
is a very curious study in the morbid anatomy of superstition, 
Again, the essay on “ Zoophily ” is valuable and just. 





MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S STORIES.* 

TREE out of these four stories are very grim and murderous 
affairs, while the fourth is a dramatic little piece which seems 
to have been rather intended for the stage than for the narrative 
form. All are powerful in their way, and produce a distinct im- 
pression on the imagination, especially the two most murderous 
of the stories, that of ‘‘ Prince Saroni’s Wife,” and that of the 
“Countess Felicita’s Discovery.” We have hardly ever read 
short tales turning on the subject of murder more vivid in the 
telling, or inspiring a more definite and peculiar thrill of dread. 
The description of Prince Saroni, the favourite of London 
Society, and especially of the world of Afttachés, of whom some 
London beauty said that his eyes seemed to leave a black mark 
upon her, while another described the crisp clustering curls of 
his hair as.black flames, is exceedingly skilful and subtle. The 
friend who tells the story had just heard of Prince Saroni’s 
intended marriage, while all the reader has heard is that Prince 
Saroni is deeply in love with a poor Dissenting minister's 
daughter, of great beauty and of passionate unscrupulous 
devotedness, who is even more profoundly in love with him. 
Under these circumstances, the narrator of the tale calls on the 
young diplomatist, whose reception of him is thus described :— 

“T now made the best of my way to his house in Bruton Street, 
and was fortunate enough to find him in. He was lying in a reck- 
lessly negligent attitude on his sofa, one hand pulling at his beard, 
while with the fingers of the other he beat a Devil’s tattoo on the 
floor. A sash of crimson silk was bound round his waist, and he had 
on a loose jacket and waistcoat of fine, white cashmere, trimmed with 
broad, gold braid, which brought into splendid relief the Indian 
swarthiness of his face. He half rose when he saw me, and stretched 
out his left hand (Saroni could never be got to comprehend the dif- 
ference between his right hand and his left) to bid me welcome. 
His grasp, without being firm, was always warm and cordial. ‘1 
am glad to see yon, my dear,’ he said. ‘You take off your hat, your 
coat. You lie down on sofa vis-i-vis. The cigarettes are on the 
table. Some ice-claret punch is left in the silver jug, isn’t it? Now 
we shall be at our ease.’ As soon as I decently could, I began. 
‘What charming news is this I hear, Saroni! you going to become 
a Benedict ??—‘ Oh yes, oh yes!’ returned he, rather indifferently. 
He rolled over on his sofa so as to face me, and added, ‘I shall be 
married to her in two weeks.’—‘ But how dark you’ve kept about it! 
And there’ll be nobody in town to see you turned off.’—‘ Well, now 
I shall tell you about it,’ he exclaimed, all at once swinging himself 





* Prince Saroni’s Wife, and other Stories. By Julian Hawthorne. @ voll. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 
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to a sitting posture, and rubbing his hands through his hair. ‘There 
has been no one to talk to all the time, and I am tired of keeping so 
much to myself, Will it be tiresome to you? Take more punch!’ 
—‘The punch is good, but your story will be better. Out with it.’ 
—‘Humph! I suppose it is the same as often happens,’ remarked 
Saroni, with his elbows on his knees and his shoulders up to his ears. 
‘Jt is an affair——arranged! you understand. The lady thinks it 
will be nice to be a princess; and I think—well, I think I have very 
padly played cards this summer, that is all. We buy each other: it 
is that! And since she did not make her money any more than I 
make my rank, so we both cost each other nothing, except the trouble 
of living together : that is all there is of it!’” 

The Prince then goes on to confess frankly that he is in love with 
Ethel Moore, ‘who is more lovely and precious than all the 
gold in the world,” but who has nothing but herself; that he 
has lost £50,000 in gambling; and that he has already paid 
away all he had of his own :— 

“The second thing is that, if I marry with any one who is nota 
good Catholic, my inheritance is forfeit, and my younger brother 
succeeds me. Heisa good boy, but I donot want that. The way is 
go ’—‘ And what does Miss Moore say to all this ?’ I demanded, after 
some reflection. The Prince halted in his walk, and shook his head 
gloomily. ‘To tell her shall be the last thing. She is proud and 
fierce, and she loves me with all her might. She has told me once, 
“Tf you deceive me, I go in the water, and my face that is drowned 
shall meet you always!” Because of all that, 1am unhappy. I think 
sometimes it would be better to use this.’ As he spoke, he took from 
the table a small, silver-mounted pistol, and put the muzzle between 
his white teeth.” 

Such is the introduction to as bloodthirsty and unscrupulous a 
murder as 2 man with a keen intellect, and no idea at all as to 
conduct, except that he must somehow use his intellect to get 
all pleasant things for himself—both the wife he loved and the 
the money he wanted—could have conceived. The specialty of 
the story is the strange skill with which the author conveys the 
impression of a character which regards the gratification of its 
own wants as an absolute and final necessity, such as nothing 
can be allowed to interfere with; and of an intellect which, 
though extremely subtle when set to work for the purpose of 
combining the gratification of different and inconsistent desires, 
has no abstract interests at all, and is purely inactive, except 
when it has to work out a problem vitally affecting the enjoy- 
ments of its owner. The following conveys an impression of a 
cast of mind which is much commoner in Italy than in England, 
but few writers except Mr. Julian Hawthorne could have worked 
out the story so skilfully to match the analysis here given :— 

“There was in Saroni, apart from or outside of his social and 

emotional man, a subtle and sagacious intellect. He sometimes darted 
a look at you so penetrating and comprehensive that, if it had not 
been for the laughing roguishness of expression that accompanied it, 
you would have felt yourself uncomfortably transparent. He was 
capable of rapid and complicated mental operations; of making in- 
stant but singularly acute estimates of motives and characters; of 
taking bold and confident action on data which would only have made 
a less finely organised man hesitate. He possessed also the power of 
continuous application or attention, insomuch that he could think 
out an abstruse or involved subject, hour in and hour out, until 
he had completely resolved and mastered it. I used to fancy— 
and I was not alone in my opinion—that Saroni would have been all 
the better, both on his own account and on that of his friends, if he 
had lacked this vigorous intellectual gift. It did not altogether fall 
in with our general conception of his character, and, besides, it was 
the only trait about him which was not entirely amiable. It was 
difficult to imagine the Prince doing anything wicked ; but if he ever 
should have that misfortune, it was evident to his friends that the 
evil counsel would proceed from his brain, and not from his heart. 
To do him justice, however, he seldom obtruded his brains upon any body, 
and one might easily have been acquainted with him for a long time 
without ever being startled or inconvenienced by them.” 

The “Countess Felicita’s Discovery ” is an even grimmer story, 
turning on a totally different class of passions. But here, again, 
the subject of the tale is an Italian passion,—not in this case 
Italian self-love, but Italian vindictiveness. In this instance, 
the interest of the story is less in the study ofa unique character, 
and more in the singular skill and effectiveness of the graphic de- 
scriptions, first, the description of the ominous dream, and then 
the description of the event which verifies that frightful dream. 
Both these descriptions are given with singular imaginative inten- 
sity, a kind of intensity which bites itself into the memory ; but in 
this latter tale, we do not think that Mr. Hawthorne has quite 
succeeded in making his Countess, as a character, intelligible to 
the reader. If it were a legal marriage to which she was so bent 
upon bringing the English painter, why did she wish for that tie 
so earnestly, just when she herself appeared to be falling in love 
with another man, whom she hoped, within a few weeks, to bind 
to her by the same tie? There is, indeed, something too vague and 
misty in the main figure,—the figure of the Countess Felicita,— 
for the full effect of the tale, which, as a web of incident, is spun 
out before our eyes with a vividness even more remarkable than 





anything else we can remember of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s. To 
such a tale he should have fitted a central figure worked out 
with more consistency and detail. Of the strange, semi- 
spiritualistic story, we will only say that Mr. Hawthorne has 
managed to invest these vulgar phenomena with more dignity 
and tragic effect than we remember to have seen displayed in 
connection with anything of the kind before; while of the lively 
“Pauline,” we have only to express the opinion that it wouJd 
make a very telling little comedietta for the stage. Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne shows in all these stories an exceedingly strohg 
imagination, which appears to busy itself by preference with 
morbid subjects. His imagination, however, is one which- 
appears to work better in short flights than in long; to prot 
duce better vignettes than elaborate engravings. 





WHERE TO WINTER.* 

Ts book goes far towards satisfying the needs of a large and 
sorely perplexed class of inquirers,—those who are bidden by their 
physicians to seek a better winter climate than that of England, 
and who have no means of striking the balance between sevéral 
competing health-stations. Itisalmostimpossible for such persons 
to obtain satisfactory information from ordinary guide-books ; 
while scientific treatises on climatology, like the learned works 
of Lombard and of Weber, are too technical for uninstructed 
readers. At the same time, they are rightly suspicious of 
works written with the express object of setting forth the ad- 
vantages of some one locality. What they want is the report of 
a sensible and disinterested observer; if possible, of one who-has 
made the trial of health-resorts with the same end in view as 
their own, who has tried and compared the climates of several re- 
gions, and who has frankly stated the results of adequate experi- 
ence. Precisely such a guide-book has been written for them 
by Mr. R. H. Otter. His Winters Abroad makes no display of 
medical learning. He writes as a layman, but as a layman who 
for nine successive years has been obliged to travel far and wide 
in search of health, and who has enjoyed rare opportunities of 
testing the merits of some of the most famous methods of cure 
for pulmonary complaints. He does not burden his pages with 
statistics, which are apt to be misleading to all but purely 
scientific students; yet he contributes a multitude of minute, 
personal observations, more useful to the general reader than 
any number of tabulated figures and averages of results. We 
have the benefit, in following his travels, of learning what an 
open-minded and acute man of mature years, deeply interested 
for his own sake in details pertaining to health, thought about 
sea-voyages, Australia, the Mediterranean shores, Egypt, and 
the Alpine valley of Davos. Nor are his observations confined to 
his own experience. He kept his eyes open, and drew valuable 
conclusions from the vicissitudes endured by fellow-travellers 
on the same quest. His book is written in a pleasant, pithy 
style. The author eschews poetical descriptions of the places 
he visited, confining his attention to the. special topic he has 
chosen for treatment. This concentration on his subject-matter 
does not oblige him to deal solely with medical or sanitary de- 
tails. On the contrary, he makes it his business to offer all 
kinds of useful hints on means of locomotion, plans for travel, 
clothing suitable to different climates, and last, not least, upon 
the social conveniences, amusements, and forms of exercise which 
an invalid will meet with. 

A book so designed, and carried through, as this has been, 
with scrupulous candour and attention to accuracy, will prove 
as valuable, it may be expected, to the physician as to the sick. 
Few problems offer greater difficulties to a doctor who has, 
perhaps, never wintered out of England, than how to answer 
his inquirer when asked to decide for him between Egypt or 
Madeira, the Riviera or a sea-voyage to Australia. He can 
only go by published statements, and by the rare reports which 
patients on their return present to him. Physicians, therefore, 
who are not so foolish as to affect omniscience seize eagerly 
upon the unprejudiced narrations of sensible invalids, feeling 
that from such personal records they gain real insight into the 
correlation between a certain climate, with its favourable points 
and drawbacks, and a certain type of constitutional weak- 
ness exposed to this new environment. Reading Mr. Otter’s 
Winters Abroad, both laymen and physicians will have the ad- 
vantage of listening to a man of sense and honesty relating an 
unusually wide series of experiences in places, and under con- 
ditions of emineut interest to invalids and their advisers. 


* Winters Abroad, intended for the Use of Invalids, By R. H, Otter, M.A. 
London: Jobn Murray. 
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Mr. Otter’s first chapter is concerned with the voyage to 
Melbourne in a sailing ship, undertaken by him in the autumn 
of 1872. From this and from other statements in his volume, 
we gather that he considers a sea-voyage, with its inevitable 
drawbacks of discomfort, inadequate medical assistance, and 
exposure to great extremes of heat and cold, to be the most 
hazardous of all methods adopted in the cure of chest diseases. 
His moderation of language and judicial habit of mind render 
this conclusion, however cautiously expressed, well worthy 
of consideration. The five following chapters are devoted 
severally to Melbourne, Tasmania, Sydney, Queensland, and 
the Riverina. They furnish a comprehensive account of 
the Australian Colonies seen from the point of view of the 
health-seeker, and contain, among other interesting details, a 
very charming account of life upon the Stations. What Mr. 
Otter says about the Darling Downs, and the hospitality shown 
him by the Squatters in that favoured region, makes one long to 
pass a few months of Arcadian tranqnillity among its sheep- 
farms. The only very serious drawback seems to be that snakes 
of many sorts, all venomous, abound there in truly formidable 
numbers. 


Having spent over fourteen months in the Australian Colonies, 
Mr. Otter returned to Europe in a P. and O. steamer. What he 
says about the overcrowded state of all steamers, however admir- 
able and well-found in other respects, should be laid to heart 
by those who contemplate a sea-voyage for the sake of health. 
There seems but little doubt that a sailing-ship offers fewer 
dangers to consumptive people, for the simple reason that their 
sleeping accommodation is somuch airier. His next experiment, 
in the winter of 1875, was Algiers; and on this place, in con- 
nection with Pau, Biarritz, and Arcachon, he has much that is 
interesting to communicate. These health-resorts, however, 
are so fairly well known, that it is not needful to dwell in detail 
on his remarks. The same may be said about his chapter on 
Egypt, which will, however, be found very useful as a practical 
guide upon all points connected with expenditure, the com- 
parative cost of life in hotels and on a dababeah, and so forth. 
Yn his tenth chapter he breaks less familiar ground, and after 
giving an account of his visit to Cape Town and Wynberg, 
enters into a minute description of the mode of life involved in 
treking. By way of extracting a fairly representative para- 
graph from his volume, we will insert the following passage upon 
this new locomotive method of cure, which flourishes in the high 
plateaux between Bloemfontein and the Transvaal :— 

“ Wagon-travelling, with the traveller’s own oxen, is very slow work; 
not averaging more than from ten to twelve miles a day, but as such 
an expedition as I have suggested is only made for the sake of 
health, the rate of travelling is not material; and when once a 
traveller has got into a district which is suitable to him, he is in no 
hurry to get out of it. A good supply of books should, of course, be 
taken; and some practical knowledge of skinning birds and pre- 
serving skins and insects is interesting and useful, as much has still 
to be learnt respecting the natural history of South Africa. All 
information respecting the requisite stores to be carried can be 
obtained on the spot, but tinned soups, meats, and vegetables, and 
preserved milk and butter can be purchased better and cheaper in 
England than in the Colonies. Good English tea is also a great 
luxury. The travellers must make their own arrangements for the 
liquors which they severally affect, remembering, of course, that the 
less the bulk the easier the carriage. A good water filter is a most 
useful article ; and the water which is drunk on the expedition should 
be both boiled and filtered beforehand, as it is often full of minute 
animalcules, which live and breed in the bodies of those who drink it. 
if all these precautions be taken, an expedition in an ox-wagon 
through the Orange Free State and the Transvaal may be confidently 
relied on as an enjoyable and health-giving way of spending three or 
four months.” 

The last, and in some respects, the most elaborate, chapter of 
the book is devoted to Davos, where Mr. Otter spent two 
winters. With regard to this section of his work, we may say 
with confidence, after an exhaustive study of all that has 
hitherto been written about Davos, that it is the best account 
of the place. It is the best, because it is written with full know- 
ledge, in a wholly unprejudiced spirit, by a man who, neither for 
praise nor for blame, quits his judicial stand-point. That, after 
making trial of the best health-stations in Australia, and the 
Cape, Egypt, and the Mediterranean, Mr. Otter should use 
terms of well-restrained enthusiasm in describing the singu- 
lar beauty, exhilarating qualities, and cheerful freshness 
of a winter in the Grisons, speaks highly for Davos as 
a place of residence. Yet he is by no means a blind 
panegyrist of the Alpine cure. He openly records his opinion 
that the local physicians are over-confident in the suit- 
ability of this climate to all types of lung disease. He states, 











as a matter of personal observation, that he has noticed some 
invalids going steadily down hill all through a season, suffering 
meanwhile severe discomfort from the austerities of a neeai. 
arctic winter. At the sanie time, it is clear, no less from the 
general tone of his remarks than from special statements, that 
he believes, after long and curious study, in Alpine winter 
residence as a most valuable remedial measure in certain 
states of disease, and under well-considered conditions. 
The necessity of carefully selecting the right type of in- 
valid to send to Davos, and the difficulty of doing this 
while so little is known about the history of cases which 
have failed or prospered there, are points on which he very 
rightly insists. He incidentally alludes to the sanitary con- 
dition of Davos, in paragraphs which will allay the uneasiness 
caused by recent agitation on the topic of drainage. This 
moderation gives weight to what he adds about the need of 
averting the evils consequent on overcrowding from a narrow 
valley, deep-embedded in high mountains, and protected from any 
violent disturbance of the atmosphere. Perhaps Mr. Otteris hardly 
enough alive to the dangers from building and increased popula- 
tion, which have become most obvious since he resided at Davos, 
This hitherto unique health-station will do very well, if it can 
remain at the point of development it has already reached, and 
if its permanent inhabitants secure the best possible sanitary 


equipment. But Davos ought not to be ambitious of further 
growth. The interests of the invalid world, with which 


its own commercial interests are bound up, point rather 
to the multiplication of places similar to Davos. The pro- 
blem for the future is how to start suitable rivals, which shall 
relieve without impairing the efficiency of the mother-city 
of the Alpine cure. All the details furnished by Mr. Otter with 
regard to hotels, food, social resources, amusements, shops, 
clothing, &c., in this Alpine valley are just what an intending 
visitor requires. His straightforward and practical treatment 
of the whole matter must, we are convinced, tend to dispel un- 
necessary dread, without raising extravagant expectations, better 
than any of the many previous little works upon the subject. 
In taking leave of Mr. Otter’s book, we can assure the reading 
public that they will find in him a cheerful, candid, intelligent, 
and sober travelling companion, open to very varied interests’ 
capable of forming valuable opinions on numerous topics, 
uniformly temperate in statement, and desirous of giving clear 
expression to the truth. 





SIR BERNARD BURKE’S NEW BOOK.* 
Tuts pleasant volume by the author of Vicissitudes of Fuivilies 
—a book which had the interest of a score of fascinating 
romances—is no less acceptable than its predecessors. It is not, 
in any sense, derogatory to the dignity of heraldic lore, whose 
dry bones Sir Bernard Burke stirs so effectively, that we 
describe its contents as belonging to a distinguished order 
of gossip, but simply because there are few more agreeable 
things. A great deal of useful information is to be derived 
from the pages of “ Ulster’s ” Reminiscences, and we especially 
recommend them as a handbook for the use of novel-writers, 
whose daring misuse of titles and dignities are frequently 
complained of by critics. Under the heading of “ Ques- 
tions Often Asked,” Sir Bernard Burke gives a series of 
easy lessons—very different from the wearisome “ tables,” 
which are as puzzling as Bradshaw—upon precedence, arms, 
courtesy titles, the style of dowagers and widows, liveries, 
national colours, the etiquette of flags, and a number 
of other cognate subjects which are of real utility, and 
form very pleasant reading. 1 propos of “Questions often 
asked,” we remember to have been importuned by an intelligent 
child to tell him, ‘“ What Mrs. is the Queen ?” a query beyond 
our power to answer. Sir Bernard has frequently been asked, 
“ What is the surname of the children of Queen Victoria ?” and 
he says, “I feel persuaded that the Royal House of Saxe- 
Coburg—atavis edita regibus—has no surname. When the 
adoption of surnames became general, the ancestors of that 
illustrious race were Kings, and needed no other designation than 
the Christian name added to the Royal title.” The Plantagenets 
and the Tudors were in quite other case, and the sobriquet 
of the former originated their surname. Here is an interesting 
account of the origin of the very strict rules relative to the 
use at Court of foreign titles by English subjects, rules that 
are as puzzling to foreigners as the use of “ Sir” and “ Mr.” :—= 





* Reminiscences, Ancestral, Anecdotal, and Historic. By Sir Bernard Burke, 
C.B.,, LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. 


London: Longmans and Qo. 
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“The restriction as to the use in this country of foreign 
titles dates from the time of Queen Elizabeth. It thus arose: 
—Sir Thomas Arundell, of Wardour, who joined the Imperial 
Army in Hungary, served with great gallantry against the Turks. 
On one occasion he took, with his own hand, the enemy’s standard, 
and thereby gained so much favour with Rudolph II. of Germany, 
that his Imperial Majesty created him a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire by patent; dated at Prague, December 14th, 1595, 
The next year, on Sir Thomas’s return to England, a dispute arose 
among the English Peers as to whether a dignity so conferred by a 
foreign potentate should be allowed place, precedence, or privilege in 
this country. Camden records that the controversy became very 
animated, and that the Queen, being asked her opinion, answered that 
there wasa closetie of affection between the Prince and the Subject, and 
that as chaste wives should have no glances but for their own spouses, 
so should faithful subjects keep their eyes at home, and not gaze 
upon foreign Crowns. ‘No foreign shepherd shall brand my sheep!’ 
the memorable exclamation of her Majesty, decided the question in the 
negative; and the Queen wrote the same year to the Emperor, 
acquainting him that she forbade her subjects to accord Arundell 
place or precedence in England.” 

Only that Sir Bernard Burke is too courtly to reflect, even 
retrospectively, upon a Queen, he might have described her 
Majesty’s “ exclamation ” as characteristic, as well as memor- 
able. Subjects were sheep, indeed mutton, to all the Tudors. 
It was, perhaps, consoling that although an English subject 
might not enjoy the privileges of foreign knighthood, he was 
entitled to be sued at law by his style. “The highest and 
lowest dignities are universal,” so pronounced Lord Justice 
Coke; “for if a King of a foreign nation come into England, 
he shall sue and be sued by the name of a king; and a knight 
shall be sued by the name of a knight, wheresoever he received 
that degree of dignity.” It is rather a blow to learn that green 
is not the national colour of Ireland—one has to part with so 
many recollections and associations, at the stern demand of fact 
—and that, “ since the invasion of the English in 1169,” blue is. 
There is not even the consolation of imputing the change to the 
Sassenach; it seems that Ireland was previously as ill off as Mr. 
Mantalini’s duchess, who “had no outline at all.” Sir Bernard 
Burke says, “ Green is a popular fallacy. Before the invasion, 
it is difficult to ascertain if there were any national colour or 
arms for Ireland.” Ireland owes the harp in her arms to 
Henry VIII.—the least of the hardships she owes him—though 
it was not “ officially marshalled in the royal achievement” (that’s 
a pretty heraldic phrase) until the time of James I., on which 
occasion the Earl of Northampton, then Deputy Earl-Marshal, 
made a remark by which we can judge how admirably the tone 
of his “ order” towards the step (or Cinderella) sister has been. 
maintained to this day. The Earl observed “that for the 
adoption of the harp the best reason he could assign was 
that it resembled Ireland, in being an instrument that it 
requires more cost to keep in tune than it is worth.’ <A 
very amusing chapter upon “ Perplexities of Precedence”’ 
contains a sample of a volume written by Sir John 
Finett, Master of the Ceremonies to James I. and Charles I., 
and described as ‘that knowing knight and well-accomplished 
courtier,” in which we find a quaint account of the “ clashes,” 
as the writer calls them, respecting “the reception and pre- 
cedence, the treatment and audience, and the punctilios and 
contests of forren Ambassadors in England.” 


Among the various contents of Sir Bernard Burke’s book 
are sketches of the cazse célibre of Scrope and Grosvenor—a 
curious scene of medizval life, which ought to have had a 
place in a novel of Sir Walter’s—the Douglas cause, and a 
few others within our own times. The romantic story of 
Pamela, the wife of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, is told in detail, 
and also that moving history which may well be called 
“The Aberdeen Romance.” There was something fine in 
the eccentricity of the young Earl of Aberdeen, and the testi- 
mony to the character of the supposed George Osborne given 
by his humble associates reveals a gentle and attractive, fearless 
and labour-loving nature. Here is a remarkable trait :— 

“During his sailor career,” says Sir Bernard, “he (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) prescribed to himself the most rigid economy. He was 
anxious not only to live on his wages as a seaman, but to save money 
from the slender means thus furnished. He lodged in a bank small 
sums, collectively amounting to fifty dollars. But on one occa- 
sion he deviated so far from his rule as to draw two cheques upon his 
bankers in Scotland for £100 each, which cheques were cashed in 
New York. This was in February, 1867, and in the March of the 
following year he wrote to his mother,—‘ I have never had any self- 
respect since I found means to get that money in New York. I have 
never had any pleasure in life since. I despise myself for my foolish 
weakness. I shall never again hold up my head.’ ” 

The young man’s career was an eccentric and, except for its 
effect upon himself, a wasted one, and his early death was asad 





event; but when one reads the story of his manliness, piety, 
and self-denial, it comes like the salted breeze after pestilential 
odours, in comparison with the lives of certain men of his class 
which are recorded for us by the Society papers, the sporting 
Press, and the records of the Divorce Court. 

We cannot follow Ulster through his admirably-selected 
“ Fragments of Family and Personal History,” but must note 
the vivid interest with which we have read the story of Mistress 
Eleanor Ambrose, “the dangerous Papist,” who was born six 
years after Queen Anne’s death, and died the year before Queen 
Victoria was born. Sir Bernard Burke tells the story of her 
fascinations and life-long triumphs brilliantly, quoting Shiel’s 
admirable description of his visit to the venerable Court beauty, 
and also the following announcement of her marriage (in 1752) 
which appeared in one of the Dublin papers :—* The celebrated 
Miss Ambrose, of this kingdom, has, to the much-envied happi- 
ness of one and the grief of thousands, abdicated her maiden 
empire of beauty, and retreated to the Temple of Hymen. Her 
husband is Roger Palmer, Esq., of Castle Lacken, County 
Mayo.” The tone of the last sentence, its contemptuous indif- 
ference, is fine. Palmer is a lucky dog, to be sure, but a fellow 
of no account. 

In a charming chapter on “Ladies of the Order of the 
Garter,” Sir Bernard pleads eloquently for a revival of the 
beautiful old usage. The last Lady-Knight of the Garter was 
Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry 
VII. It was her unworthy grandson, Henry VIIL., who disal- 
lowed female association with the chivalry of St. George. Two 
attempts to revive it have since been made unsuccessfully. 
Ulster proposes a third, in these words :— 

‘“ What time could be more appropriate for the revival of the old 
usage than the present ? The return of ladies to our national chivalry 
would be emblematic of a Royal lady’s rule, and their decoration 
would impart brilliancy to the English Court. Her Majesty, in 
granting to the widoys of the gallant men who fall in their country’s 
service the style and precedence of the dignity and rank that their 
husbands had fairly merited, and would have got, had they lived, has 
already prepared the way for the restoration I venture to suggest. 
My proposal is that each of the wives and widows of the Knights of 
the various chivalrous Orders of this Empire should be accorded the 
privilege of wearing an Armlet of velvet, coloured as the ribbon, and 
embroidered with the motto of the Order of her husband. I cannot 
conceive how any valid objection could be raised, or why an observy- 
ance so highly appreciated in the chivalric times of England should 
not find favour in the days of Queen Victoria.” 

We should like also to see revived the old custom of the 
wearing of uniforms by those entitled.to wear them, in even- 
ing dress. Men are not, asa rule, such good-looking creatures 
that they can afford to dispense with the advantages of dress, 
and it is enough that their hideous morning costumes should 
be left to them. That attire which 

‘‘ Makes the resemblance remarkably near 
’Twixt the young English waiter and young English peer,” 

might be mitigated in its effect by the revival of the old custom 
which once made evening assemblies so brilliant; and if men 
are foolish enough to object to a restoration from which they 
would have everything to gain, let them reflect that in matters 
of this kind it is clearly their duty to please the ladies. 

“Memories of the Viceregal Court” is a chapter full of interest, 
anditis, of course, written con amore. Sir Bernard Burke offers, 
in his remarks on “ Historical Galleries,” a suggestion of more 
serious and comprehensive worth than that for the restoration of 
ladies to the Orders of Chivalry. He has been dwelling upon the 
educational value of the historical galleries at Versailles, and he 
says, quite truly, “The critic takes exception to the artistic 
merits of some of the miles of canvas that adorn the walls of the 
old palace of Louis XIV.; but the lover of history wanders on, 
delighted and improved.” The great success of the Historical 
Portrait Gallery in the first Dublin Exhibition (in 1853), of the 
Loan Galleries of South Kensington since, and of the later Dublin 
Exhibitions, leads him to make the following suggestion, with 
which we entirely agree :— 

‘Nothing would more tend to create a taste for historical reading 
than the formation of a comprehensive National Historic Gallery in 
each of the three metropolitan cities—London, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
—commemorative of the great events and great men of whom our 
country is so justly proud. Sach a gallery could readily be formed 
from the collections already in existence, and by the employment of 
living artists to supply deficiencies. The public spirit and the family 
pride of Englishmen would contribute by gifts and bequests to the 
perfection of the series.” 

We commend to the attention of our readers the details of Sir 
Bernard Burke’s proposal (page 303). They seem to us to be 


practical, and well worthy of consideration, par qui de droit. 
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. MARION FAY.* 

Iv would be an injustice to this book to class it with those 
which are written for a purpose, or to advocate atheory. Mr. 
Trollope knows his métiev as novelist too well, for that; but, 
nevertheless, it has a distinct motive, so to speak, running 
through it. This is the doctrine of equality among classes, 
which has a most warm and conscientious advocate in the person 
of the hero, Lord Hampstead. As in real life, his practice is 
sometimes at variance with his theory, which he cannot always 
act up to. The subject is treated in a purely objective manner ; 
and though we may form a suspicion as to Mr. Trollope’s own 
views, he has left the problem entirely for us to solve, if solution 
there be. The story is told, and the characters play their parts ;— 
the reader will sympathise or not, according to his own views and 
temperament, but will certainly feel here, as on most other ques- 
tions, that there is much to be said on both sides, which is 
always a slightly unsatisfactory conclusion for zealous partisans, 
but none the less true to life. A certain Marquis of Kingsbury, a 
Tory of the old school, had for heir his nephew, a young 
man of advanced opinions, who went into Parliament as Radical 
Member for the family borough of Wednesbury, and thereby 
nearly broke the old man’s heart. In course of time, the Radical 
Member became marquis and a large landowner, and still kept 
his politics, though the Radicalism of a Marquis is apt to be 
tainted by special consideration for his own order. Though he 
could not help feeling it a comfort that Fate had made him a 
marquis, and somebody else a ploughboy, still, he could not but 
deplore such inequalities, and in his grander moments he felt 
it to be a matter of regret that while he himself could make his 
voice heard in person in the House of Lords, and by deputy in 
the Commons, the said ploughboy was unable to open his 
lips in either place, by reason of his condition. This 
he was often heard to say before his son and daughter, 
little thinking how deep the lesson would penetrate. In 
course of time, then, there grew up a new heir, who was 
very difficult to deal with. He was a most promising, 
attractive, and intelligent youth, but he could not be kept at 
Harrow or Oxford, because he spoke against Christian doctrine ; 
he was a religious boy, but determined not to believe in revealed 
mysteries. At twenty-one he declared himself a Republican, ex- 
plaining thereby that he disapproved of hereditary honours; 
and he had, further, a doubt about a Parliament in which 
one section was hereditary; so he would not even sit for 
the family borough. He was “quite as bad to the present 
Marquis as this one had been to the other.” But there was 
worse than this. Lord Hampstead had formed an intimate 
acquaintance with George Roden, a young man five years older 
than himself, a fine, manly fellow, possessed of every good gift, 
but a clerk in the Post Office. This might even have been par- 
doned him, but ‘at Hendon Hall, the Marquis’s lovely suburban 
seat, the Pos.-Office clerk was made acquainted with Lady 
Fanny Trafford, and they lLecame lovers.” If the Marqnis’s 
first wife had lived, who was a noble, high-minded woman, and 
to whose liberal teaching her children owed much, Lady Frances 
would probably never have met the Post-Office clerk ; but if she 
had, her mother would have known him to be a true gentleman. 
The girl could expect no sympathy from her step-mother, to 
whom the opinions of the two elder children were simply dis- 
gusting. She was every inch a fine lady, and fully recognised 
all the importance of her own position asa Duke’s daughter and 
the wife of a Marquis, and, moreover, cherished a silent sorrow 
that her children were but younger sons, which made the obnoxi- 
ous opinions of the elder ones more difficult to bear. However, 
in this matter she and the Marquis were of one mind; this 
objectionable engagement must be stopped, by any means; 
and the first step was to hurry Lady Fanny off to Ger- 
many, to be safe out of the way. There she was kept under 
surveillance, “sent to Coventry,” as it were, and all correspond- 
ence between her and her lover was stopped. But as they 
had every confidence in themselves and in each other, they 
were at present content to wait. As to Lord Hampstead :— 

“When the idea first presented itself to him that his sister was on 
the way to fall in love with George Roden, it has to be acknowledged 
that he was displeased. It had not occurred to him that this peculiar 
breach would be made in the protected sanctity of his own family. 
When Roden had spoken to him of this sanctity as one of the ‘ social 
idolatries,’ he had not been quite able to contradict him. He had 
wished to do so, both in defence of his own consistency, and also, if 
it were possible, to maintain the sanctity. The ‘divinity’ which 
‘does hedge a King’ had been to him no more than a social idolatry. 
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The special respect in which Dukes and such like are held, was the 
same. The Judge’s ermine and the Bishop’s apron were idolatrous 
Any outward honour, not earned by the deeds or words of him a 
honoured, but coming from birth or wealth, or from the doings of 
another, was an idolatry. Carrying on his arguments, he could not 
admit the same thing in reference to his sister,—or rather, he would 
have to admit it, if he could not make another plea in defence of the 
sanctity. His sister was very holy to him, but that should be because 
of her nearness to him, because of her sweetness, because of her 
own gifts, because, as her brother, he was bound to be her special 
knight till she should have chosen some other special knight 
for herself. But it should not be because she was the daughter, 
granddanghter, and gteat-granddaughter of dukes and marquises, 
It should not be because she was Lady Frances Trafford. Had he 
himself been a Post-Office clerk, then would not this chosen friend 
have been fit to love her? There were unfitnesses, no doubt very 
common in this world, which should make the very idea of love im. 
possible to a woman,—unfitness of character, of habits, of feelings, 
of education, unfitnesses as to inwaid personal nobility. He could not 
say that there were any such which ought to separate his sister and 
his friend. If it was to be that this sweet sister should some day 
give her heart to a lover, why not to George Roden, as well as to 
another ? There were no such unfitnesses as those of which he would 
have thought in dealing with the lives of some other girl and 
some other young man. And yet he was, if not displeased, at any 
rate dissatisfied. There was something which grated against either 
his taste or his judgment, or perhaps his prejudices. He endeavoured 
to inquire into himself fairly on this matter, and feared that he was 
yet the victim of the prejudices of his order. He was wounded in 
his pride to think that his sister should make herself equal to a clerk 
in the Post Office. Though he had often endeavoured, only too 
successfully, to make her understand how little she had ir 
truth received from her high birth, yet he felt that she had 
received something which should have made the proposal of sucha 
marriage distasteful to her. A man cannot rid himself of a pre- 
judice because he knows or believes it to be a prejudice. That the two, 
if they continued to wish it, must become man and wife, he acknow- 
ledged to himself; but he could not bring himself not to be sorry 
that it should be so. There were some words on the subject between 
himself and his father, before the Marquis went abroad with his 
family, which, though they did not reconcile him to the match, 
lessened his dissatisfaction. His father was angry with him, throw- 
ing the blame of this untoward affair on his head, and he was always 
prone to resent censure thrown by any of his family on his own 
peculiar tenets. Thus it came to pass that, in defending himself, he 
was driven to defend his sister also.” 


So much for Lord Hampstead, and his views on his sister’s 
engagement. We think the extract speaks for itself of Mr. 
Trollope’s clear reading of character and insight into motives. 
George Roden’s mother was a widow, though she never men- 
tioned her husband, even to her son. She lived a most retired 
and quiet life in Paradise Row, Holloway, and, to the certain 
knowledge of Mrs. Duffer and the Demijohns (other inhabitants 
of the Row) never received any visitors, besides Mrs. Vincent 
once a week, and Marion Fay, the daughter of one Zachary Fay, 
a Quaker; but as Marion also lived in Paradise Row, it was 
quite natural that she should visit there. When at last a 
distinguished and handsome young man began coming, the 
minds of the Duffers and Demijohns were much exercised, 
for one hot day he was even seen to come on horseback with a 
groom; and both horses and groom were evidently his own, and 
not hired, which was a thing most unheard of in Paradise Row. 
Mrs. Roden and Marion Fay were fast friends, and hardly a day 
passed but Marion spent some time with her; so it happened 
that one Sunday morning, when Lord Hampstead went to 
Holloway to see George, he found Marion waiting to go to 
church with Mrs. Roden. The girl was beautiful, but Lord 
Hampstead would have declared that it was not so much her 
beauty, as some “ divinity of grace ” which had been the peculiar 
gift which had attracted him. From that day he loved her, and 
loved her passionately ; he could see none of the obstacles in 
the way of this marriage, his whole soul was set on it. He 
never rested till he had seen Marion again, till he had won her 
love, till he had made her own it; but then a most unexpected 
obstacle arose, in the will of the girl herself. She was weak in 
all else, in giving her love and in confessing it, for she knew she 
could not hide it, but strong and immovable in this alone,— 
that she would not and could not be his. Her very love gave 
her this strength, for she felt that she would do him an injury by 
marrying him; her mother, brothers, and sisters had all died of 
consumption, and though she had apparently escaped the family 
taint, she could not run the risk for Lord Hampstead’s sake. 
A curiously morbid tone, that one does not expect to find in Mr. 
Trollope’s writing, runs through all this part of the story, but it 
is touching and sweet. 


Lady Kingsbury’s character is particularly well drawn and 
carried out. The gradual development of worse feelings towards 
her two stepchildren, as she dwells more and more on their 
iniqnities and the unintentional wrong they have done her darl- 
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ings by being born first, till she works herself up into thinking 
the wrong is intentional, and unconsciously finds herself wish- 
ing for their removal out of her way, is skilfully portrayed. 
So also is the influence gained over her by a certain Mr. Green- 
srood, a sort of tutor, chaplain, secretary, and general hanger- 
on of the Trafford family, who hopes to obtain certain ends of 
his own by fostering Lady Kingsbury’s feelings against her 


step-children. This influence becomes at last most irksome, and | 


she is enabled to throw it off, when Mr. Greenwood, miscaleulat- 
ing his own power and her fear of consequences, pushes it too 
far. 

We have a good deal of “good society,” for those who like 
it, some pleasant hunting experiences, and a great deal of fun 
from the irrepressibility of the “irrepressible Crocker,” also 
a clerk in the Post Office, who sits at the same desk with Roden. 
We cannot help being rather disappointed that Mrs. Roden’s 
unknown husband should turn out to be a somebody, and that 
in consequence George’s marriage with Lady Frances should be 
made more palatable to her big relations. This conclusion leaves 
on the mind rather an impression of incompleteness and want of 
art. The story is, however, amply interesting and entertaining, 
as Mr. Trollope’s writing is sure to be, and many readers will 
probably prefer the end as it is; for it has the merit of shocking 
no one’s prejudices, is a happy compromise of principles, and 
makes it more probable that Mr. George and Lady Vrances 
Roden will live happily ever afterwards. 


OUR SABLE VISITOR.* 

Two books concerning Zululand, very different in character, 
but each the result of considerable personal experience, come 
not inopportunely to contribute their quota towards determin- 
ing the vexed questions what is the character of Cetewayo, and 
whether, even if his restoration to power be an act of justice, 
it will be acceptable or odious to English settlers. The 
first of these books, that of Mr. Haggard, may be described as 
historico-political, dealing as much, or more, with the affairs of 
Natal and the Transvaal than with those of Zululand; while the 
letters of Mrs. Wilkinson, with some slight additions by her 
husband, are merely the records of four years of missionary 
life, although, as the wife of a Bishop, the writer had, possibly, 
more opportunities than other ladies of gaining an insight into 
the proceedings of the African rulers. Nevertheless, her mention 
of them is incidental, and merely in reference to the work in 
which, for the short time she was able to do so, she so actively 
shared. We may deal with this little volume in the first instance. 
It is composed of a series of letters written to friends in England 
from different parts of Zululand and the Transvaal, and de- 
scribes in a simple, unaffected manner the mode of life of an 
Englishwoman in those regions, and the different straits to 
which a lady is reduced in the management of her incongruous 
household. Mrs. Wilkinson’s genial disposition and happy knack 
of being at home everywhere, her facility of resource, and her 
practical knowledge not merely of the duties of an old-fashioned 
housewife, but of all sorts of extraneous useful things, her 
excellent horsemanship, her fondness of outdoor life, and her 
character for gentleness and tact, made her singularly adapted 
for the place she had to fill, and we can understand her having 
been indeed an immense assistance to the bereaved husband 
who writes of her so warmly. 

During the greater part of the time of the Bishop’s residence 
in Zululand, King Panda was still alive, although very old and 
feeble, but Cetewayo was really the reigning monarch. In 
1873 the latter succeeded to the crown, and from this period is 
described as becoming more and more overbearing and in- 
tolerant, setting himself decidedly against Missionaries and 
their work, and refusing all applications for new sites for 
stations. From this time, says the Bishop, “to the day our 
troops entered his country, his attitude towards us was one of 
broken faith, marked disrespect, and increasing insolence.”” Of 
his cruelties towards his own people, both he and Mrs. Wilkinson 
have many sad stories to tell; and it is not perhaps surprising 
that their finding themselves balked in their great desire of doing 
good to the Zulu people, should have the effect of blinding them 
toan act of injustice, and prejadicing them in favour of a 
pelitical arrangement that would give security to existing 
missions, and afford scope for future enterprise in the same 
direction. That the annexation of the Transvaal caused 
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or even precipitated the Zulu war, Bishop Wilkinson em- 
phatically denies; in fact he considers, as does also Mr. 
Haggard, that this measure rather delayed the outbreak. 
Cetewayo, however, finding himself hemmed in, and unable 
to attack either Boers or natives without passing through 
British territory, was determined, in their opinion, to “ wash his 
spears” in English blood; while the only way to prevent the 
repetition of similar occurrences, according to both these writers, 
would have been to take the Zulu country under our protection 
and govern it wisely, the restoration of Cetewayo being alto- 
gether undesirable. While professing a certain sympathy with 
the dethroned King, Mr. Haggard contends that we have no 
right, for the sake of one man, to destroy the happiness and 
security of thousands of Zulus and colonists, by whom the 
settlement of Zululand under English government is ardently 
desired :— 

‘“ - nae ral}? > says, © s ‘ ao © o ° 

PM nic bet it il en poll ee a pi — —_ ad be 
considered besides the captive King. Many of the Zulus, for instance, 
are by ro means anxious to see him again, since they look forward 
with just apprehension to the line of action he may take with those 
who have not shown sufficient anxiety for his return, or have in other 
ways incurred his resentment. One thing is clear, to send the King 
back to Zululand is to restore the status quo as it was before the 
war. There can be no half-measures about it, no more worthless 
paper stipulations ; a Zulu King must either be allowed to rule in his 
own fashion, or not at all. The war would go for nothing, and would, 
doubtless, have to be fought over again with one of Cetewayo’s 
successors.” 
Mr. Haggard’s contention is that having conquered the Zulus 
and removed Cetewayo, we are morally bound to follow up our 
work by governing the country ourselves, in other words, by 
annexing it. That is to say, that having committed an act of 
injustice, and made a political mistake, our present duty is to 
persist in the same course. 

This writer casts a good deal of ridicule upon the feminine 
admirers of the model of injured innocence and virtue, “so 
good, so big, and so beautiful,” whose taste for massacre is so 
pronounced, and whose word is so little to be depended upon; 
although this, as he confesses, is beside the mark, except in so far 
as such exaggerated partisanship is calculated to mislead the 
ignorant. ‘That Cetewayo, however, even if inclined to be peace- 
able, had no choice but to engage in war, is quite clear from Mr, 
Haggard’s own showing, who describes him as having been 
between Scylla in the shape of the English Government, and 
Charybdis in that of his clamouring regiments. He comes to the 
conclusion that, having now learnt his lesson, he would not be 
anxious to try conclusions with the English again, but would, on 
the contrary, prove a staunch ally, the danger being that revolu- 
tion or the hand of an assassin might very soon cause him to 
make way for a successor who might hold very different views. 

As to the unfortunate character of the so-called “ settlement” 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, our views are, as our readers know, 
quite in accordance with those of Mr. Haggard. It is a state 
of things impossible of continuance. But annexation being out 
of the question, the next best course decidedly, as we have 
always contended, is the restoration of Cetewayo, who, with 
his military system destroyed, will no longer be formidable, 
and will, whatever his defects, be infinitely preferable to 
anarchy and John Dunn. Even Mr. Haggard’s evidence points 
to this, and that the Ministry should have determined upon 
sending Cetewayo back is, under present circumstances, a 
cause of congratulation. In Mr. Haggard’s view, however, this 
conclusion has only been come to from interested motives. 
“ Governments are,” he says, “ unfortunately, more concerned 
at the prospect of losing votes than with the genuine in- 
terest of their dependencies. The proper settlement of Zulu- 
land” [i.e., what he considers such] “would not be popular 
in this country, and therefore it is not likely to be carried 
out, however right and necessary it may be,’ and all 
who are concerned with the arrangement of Zulu affairs at 
present meet with scant justice at his hands. Mr. Gladstone 
is plainly accused of dishonesty, and it is remarked of Lord 
Kimberley that “he may, perhaps, live (officially) long enough 
to find out that meanness and selfishness do not always pay.” 

In a similar strain, if not even more strongly, does this writer 
speak of the surrender of the Transvaal, preceding his remarks 
upon it by a short account of the inhabitants, laws, and customs 
of this part of Africa, of the annexation and of the events which 
led up to it, of the condition of the Transvaal under British rule, 
and of the Boer rebellion. But though he absolutely disclaims 
the writing for any party purpose, professing to set forth nothing 
but the naked truth, and probably believing that he does 
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so, Mr. Haggard expresses himself towards those in power 
in a manner that shews all too plainly the strong animus 
by which he is influenced,—an animus that should set the 
reader on his guard, and prevent him from being too 
ready to accept a foregone conclusion. It is better to have 
the courage to reverse a mistaken act, even if the doing so 
should bring upon us the accusation of being “ dishonest and 
treacherous,” “ cowards and liars,” than knowingly to continue 
to perpetrate an evil deed. As for the Boers, “ injustice, 
cruelty, and rapine” are said to have been at all times their 
watchwords, and sickening descriptions are given of the atro- 
cities habitually practised by them. Some of these are un- 
doubtedly true, but it would have been only fair to have 
remembered that the perpetrators had suffered great, we 
might almost say unbearable, provocation. The Boers are 
fond of money, and will, like the Irish, do a great deal to obtain 
land ; but that they are liars and hypocrites we are unwilling to 
believe, and let us hope also that Boer patriotism will be found 
to be something else than “another word for unbounded licence 
and forced labour.” 

The visit to the chief Secocceni, which we find in the appendix, 
gives an interesting account of a journey of some 250 miles 
through the wilds of Africa, and a charming description of the 
grand and lovely country which was traversed. The excursion 
occupied sixteen days, and was exceedingly dangerous, on account 
of the prevalence of fever, which the writer, however, was 
happy enough to escape. On another occasion, when travelling 
with “certain high officials of the English Government,” 
Mr. Haggard was so fortunate as to see a grand Zulu 
war dance, of which he gives us a very striking picture- 
The music, in particular, seems to have impressed him as 
something singularly grand and pathetic, “the voices so weird, 
so soft and yet so savage, so simple and yet so all-expressive 
of the fiercest passions known to the human heart.” We 
have not space for a lengthy extract, else we might well intro- 
duce here that strange scene in Pagadi’s kraal, which must have 
indeed been unlike anything that those who witnessed it could 
have previously imagined. What must such a performance have 
been, however, when it took place before Cetewayo, and when 
30,000 warriors bore their part in it? It was at the culminating 
point of such a drama that the witch-finder played her fatal 
part, by touching with her wand those who were already fore- 
doomed to destruction, and who were instantly led out to 
execution. A great deal is made of this witch-finding in both 
the books of which we have been speaking, and it is undoubtedly 
a terrible piece of superstition, and a deadly weapon in unscru- 
pulous hands; but it is only fair to remember, first, that witch- 
finding has by no means ceased in Zululand since the de- 
parture of Cetewayo; and secondly, that not many centuries 
have elapsed since very similar things were done by ourselves. 
As civilisation makes progress, barbarism such as this will 
of itself die out; and if we wish to contribute to such a result, 
we shall best do so by treating a country and a monarch, 
however savage, with the same justice that we demand for 
ourselves. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@—_— 

Summer Stories for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—No one will complain—boys and girls least of all— 
if Mrs. Molesworth chooses to give us one of her delightful volumes 
at a time when no one is looking for it. There is no particular reason 
why these should be called summer stories, except, perhaps, as re- 
gards the strange narrative entitled, “ Not Exactly a Ghost Story.” 
Something of the strangeness comes from its having happened in 
broad, midsummer daylight ; and it is at such a time, perhaps, that it 
should be told. In the “creepy,” winter twilight, such a tale, if not 
evactly a ghost story, might not be suited, except to the very bravest 
sort of “ boys and girls.” We presume that the tale itself is true, as 
far as such things ever are true; and, indeed, there is such evidence 
for them as the sceptics cannot easily account for. Perhaps the best 
thing in the book is ‘‘ The Toymakers of Bergstein,” a touching pic- 
ture of the poverty which is often hidden under the picturesque 
exterior of the German manufacturing villages. Another story, which 
will keenly interest young readers, is “ Left Behind.” A certain 
Master Tom, a self-confident young gentleman of ten, or there- 
abouts, is allowed, by way of a great privilege, to walk about, while 
waiting for the train, on the platform of a railway-station. He con- 
trives to lose himself and to be left behind, and goes in consequence 
through some harrowing adventures, which end, however, happily for 
him, and happily for the people who befriend him in his need. ‘ The 


Swallows” is a very agreeable tale, somewhat after the manner of 
Hans Christian Andersen, and the “ Goose-girl,” a fairy-tale of the 
old-fashioned sort, and quite worthy of taking a good place in that 
most admirable literature. 


A Ball-room Repentance. By Annie Edwardes. 2 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—This is a story which has the advantage of large type, and 
the further advantage of being written in two volumes. It wil} 
gain readers, for Mrs. Edwardes, who can do better work ‘than 
this, understands her trade, but it will not bear criticism. The 
machinery employed has been used again and again, the characters 
are mere puppets, and the skill of the writer is chiefly evident in her 
management of comparatively worthless materials. The heroine, 
Joyce Dormer, has a mother, pleasant and youthful in appearance, 
who is bent on selling her daughter to the highest bidder. When the 
story opens, we learn that the girl had loved and been formally engaged 
to a certain Roger Tryan. He, however, lost the bulk of his fortune 
and the engagement was broken off. Then an aged Scotchman with 
a title acted the lover’s part, but on discovering that Joyce had no 
heart to bestow was kind enough to leave her. A wealthy and vulgar 
fellow, John Farintyre by name, whose ideal of a woman is “ Rosie 
Lascelles, of the Ambiguity,” then appears upon the scene, and although 
Joyce detests him, she allows him to court her. Meanwhile, she 
manages to ensnare Hugh Longmore, an Oxford undergraduate, takes 
a moonlight walk with him at one time, and a moonlight sail upon 
Lake Leman at another, when Longmore saves her life. More- 
over, Joyce has a Stradiuarius, and discourses divine music 
within doors, until Farintyre grows savage and Longmore be- 
comes passionately in love. Miss Dormer gives indications occa- 
sionally of a noble nature and sees the degradation of her position, 
but she accepts her mother’s leading with child-like obedience. As 
for Tryan, whom she would fain follow to the ends of the world, he 
finds consolation in the society of an unrefined Irishwoman, whose 
husband looks to him for help in pecuniary difficulties. However, he 
is as much in love with Joyce as ever, fights a duel for her sake at 
Monte Carlo, and when the wedding-day is fixed and Farintyre and 
Joyce are on the point of marrying at Rome, the girl learns at a ball 
that Roger Tryan is in that city, apparently dying of fever. How 
Joyce Dormer shows her repentance and uses the help of one lover to 
find her way to the bedside of another need not be related here, 
neither shall we describe the subordinate characters who play their 
parts in the tale. Enough to say that the situations in the novel are: 
skilfully worked up, and that A Ball-room Repentance will suit an 
uncritical reader. On the other hand, if there be a reader who, in 
these days, is so unreasonable as to expect that a novel should bea 
life-like creation, or that, if not distinctly a work of art, it should be 
written with a sense of the obligations due to literature, he will find 
little to gratify him in these pages. 


Rambles round Eton and Harrow. By Alfred Rimmer. (Chatto. 
and Windus.)—Mr. Rimmer has given us here one of those very 
pleasant volumes by which he seeks to dissipate the too common 
ignorance among us of the beauties of our own country. He allows 
himself the latitude of a radius of ten miles or so from the town 
which he describes, and the distance is sufficient te take in some 
very picturesque scenery. From Eton, it is but a few miles’ journey 
to the most beautiful reaches of the Thames, between Maidenhead 
and Wargrave (unless, indeed, those between Mapledurham and 
Streatley rival them); or in another direction, to Wycombe and 
Beaconsfield, and to other places of much interest and beauty 
of nature, as heightened by art. Harrow, again, is a centre from 
which we may easily reach the very pretty country that lies near 
Watford and Rickmansworth, besides the high lands of Hadley 
and Stanmore. St. Alban’s, too, certainly one of the most picturesque 
of English towns, lies within, or anyhow very near without, the 
circle. Mr. Rimmer takes us to the most notable spots of this dis- 
trict, to famous seats of great families, or houses ennobled by asso- 
ciations with men great in literature,—in fact, to tho various points 
of interest with which all English counties, and the home counties, 
especially, abound. He discourses about sport, especially about sport 
in the Thames, with the tone of one who is familiar with it, and, in 
fact, makes himself agreeable and interesting to many classes of 
readers, The illustrations are numerous, but scarcely as good as 
what we expect in one of Mr. Rimmer’s books. 


A Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland, from the Earliest Times 
to the Union with Great Britain. By Charles George Walpole. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—This volume may best be described as @ 
useful one, especially at the present fresh crisis in the affairs of 
Ireland. Mr. Walpole does not pretend to have made any 
historical discoveries in regard to Ireland, or to look at its 
condition from an original stand-point. He does not even tell 
the story of its linked misery, long drawn ont, with the humour 
and epigrammatic force which stand Mr. William Cory, one of the 
youngest of our later historians, in such good stead, and which 
enable him to give such a surprising air of novelty and fresh- 
ness to what is seemingly stale, and is certainly old. Mr. Wal- 
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pole has simply “got up” the history of what he chooses to 
call “the Kingdom of Ireland,” from, in his own language, “the 
very numerous historical works bearing on the subject, written 
from very diverse points of view; the published State papers; | 


Lock, and Co.)—As the contents of this handbook deal with the 


| 


| 


the published correspondence of eminent statesmen; and the | 


statutes of the realm.” The letter-press is, indeed, not so attractive 
as its auxiliaries, which consist of several good maps, an excellent 
index, elaborate chronological tables, and lists of the chief Governors 


and original planters of Ireland. Mr. Walpole’s style is a fair, school- | 


history one. There is in it none of Mr. Green’s fire or graphic 
power. His account of the defence of Londonderry, in the reign of 
William III., will not stand comparison with Macaulay’s. His 
view of the state of Ireland a hundred years ago, when, 
through the exertions of Grattan, Home-rule was extorted from 
England, has not the lucidity of that expressed in the latest 
volume of Mr. Lecky’s history of England in the eighteenth 
century. We frequently come upon crudities of opinion and positive 
prutalities of expression. To talk of the followers of William the 
Conqueror as “ penniless riffraff,” is enough to make the hair of 
Mr. Freeman’s readers stand on end. Mr. Walpole’s version of 
Macaulay’s account of James II. after the battle of the Boyne is not 
pleasant. “The pusillanimous James, who had had the courage in earlier 
days to gloat over the bruised and crushed Covenanters in the ‘ boots’ 
at Edinburgh, when the members of his Council rushed from the 
room, took care never to expose his precious skiu in the battle, and 
fled early in the afternoon to Dublin.” If Mr. Walpole had, at various 
scages in his work, shown what was exactly at these times the posi- 
tion of the Land Questiop, he would have rendered his work very 
valuable and pertinent, at the present moment. But this he 
has not done. So far as mere clearness and vigour of. narra- 
tive are concerned, that is the best portion of the book which 
tells the wretched story of the events that led up to the 
legislative union of Ireland with England. But even in this we 
have no vivid portraitures, not even full-length photographs of the 
men who were to Ireland then what, at subsequent stages, O’Connell 
and Mr. Parnell have been; of the unstable Flood, even of Grattan, 
perhaps the purest patriot and the wisest man Ireland has produced, 
at least of those of her sons who have devoted themselves to the pro- 
motion of her welfare. On the other hand, Mr. Walpole is impartial 
according to his lights ; and he is alive—perhaps, he is too much alive 
—to the character and extent of English misgovernment of Ireland. 
Besides, the volume supplies an undoubted wart. It may not give a 
royal road to a knowledge of Irish history, but it indicates with 
sufficient clearness where such knowledge is to be found, and what it 
amounts to. 


Homer, Iliad, Book VI. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) Iliad, Book XVIII. By 8. R. James, M.A. (Macmillan.)— 
Mr. Hailstone’s work on Iliad, Book VI., is of the thinnest. The 
greater part of the scanty notes consists of brief extracts from the 
prose translation we noticed some time ago. Such renderings as 
“érnot, kinsmen,”’ “‘ruuddn, outermost,’ dyw, aspect,” are useless 
toa boy who uses his lexicon, and injurious to one who does not. 
What, again, is the purpose of such notes as “ror’, in that hour,” 
“GyovTa, as he cometh up,” “ épya, handiwork?’ Are the readers for 
whom such notes are provided likely to make much of the following ? 
“Ereide cum libris melioribus scribendum est, 
Nam Adrastus 


—EmeiOe, al. dpiver. 
non dpivev, quod recentiores fere omnes receperunt. 
pretio proposito Menelao persuadere volebat ut vitae suae parceret, 
non autem animum ejus ad misericordiam commovere.—La Roche.” 
No help is given in the study of Homeric forms, but the learner is 

offered a few such extracts from Jelf as,—‘‘”Av («é) is used in the 
protasis, when the condition depends on some other condition, not ex- 
pressed, but implied.” Mr. James’s little book is one of the dainty 
“Elementary Classics.’ It seems to us exceedingly well done, and 
likely to be a mest useful school-book. The notes are clear and to the 
point, conveying in a short space a large amount of information. A 
good feature is the frequent reference, for matters both of accid- 
ence and of syntax, to Professor W. W. Goodwin's grammar, the 
one, perhaps, most likely to be in the hands of schoolboys. 


Among new editions and reprints we have received :—Old Colonials, 
a series of sketches reprinted from the Queenslander newspaper 
(Gordon and Gotch).—Occident and Orient, sketches reprinted from 
the Melbourne Argus and Australasian (G. Robertson, Melbourne).— 
Cheap popular edition of F. C. Burnand’s Happy Thoughts, illustrated 
by H. Farniss (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 


We have received from Mr. Stanford a Map of Lower Egypt, by the 
late Colonel Leake, R.A.; one of Egypt, on a smaller scale ; anda 
sketch plan of Alexandria, showing the fortifications and railways.— 
From the American Statistical Department, Foresting Bulletins and 
Maps, a series of tables and maps, issued in connection with the 
American lumber trade, giving the quantity uncut, and the locality 
where standing, of marketable timber in the United States; also 
Statistics of other trades, commerce, products, &c. 


A Handbook of the Law Relating to Domestic Economy. (Ward, 





most recent legislation that has taken place in connection with the 
adulteration of food and the licensing laws, it will be found useful 
to manufacturers, traders, and shopkeepers, as well as to householders. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the Catholic Literary Circular. 
—No. 1 of the Competitor, a so-called literary-examination journal 
and review. (T. Fisher Unwins.)—Our Little Ones—Myra’s Journal 


| and Le Moniteur de la Mode, both of which contain plates and 





patterns of the latest novelties in ladies’ and children’s dress. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Atkinson (J. E.), Overbeck (Great-Artist Series), er 8vo......... (3. Low & Co.) 36 
Bisson (F. S, De C.), Shakespere’s Plays, Part I., cr 8vo ......(Simpkin & C>.) 20 
Brassey (T.), The British Navy, 8vo ..-«...( Longmans) 3 6 
Chevreul (M. E.), Colour, cr 8vo..... .... (Routledge) 3.6 
Clarke (S.), From the Deck of a Yacht, « er 8v0 (Remington) 3/6 
3 (J. Murray) 52/6 
Lrasdaadetiinank vusnaaatustidensaieniaaoae (De la Rue) 25,0 






| Cooke (W. H.), History and Antiquities of 8 es shire, Vol. 
Dudley (R.), Monthly Maxims, 4to 
Galloway (R. L.), The History of Coal- dite in Great Britain (Macmillan) a 6 


Gibbon (C.), Heart’s Problem, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 


3/6 





Harte (Bret), Flip, and other Stories, 12mo... ...(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Jenkins (E.), Jobson’s Enemies, 3 vols. cr 8v0 (Strahan) 31 6 
Lysiae Orationes XVI., with Analysis, &e., by E. 8. Shuckbur; gh (Macmillan) 60 
Proceedings of the Roy: al Colonial Institute, Vol. 13, 8VO........ (Low) 106 
Randall (J.), The Course of the Severn - (Houlston), 7 7361. ; “With ‘Photos., 106 
Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian, 2 vols. 8vo a (Tinsley) 210 
Salaman (J. 8.), Practical Treatise on enssineneuieeds er 8yo . .. (Stevens) 10/0 
Sergeant (Lewis), William Pitt, er 8vo.. . ee "”(Isbister) 2/6 
Songs of Many Days, by ‘‘ K. C.,’’ 12: Mes ek .(M. Ward) 50 
Voyle (G. E. ) Milits ury Dictions ary, er 8vo... (Clowes) 10/6 
Will (G.), The Artillerist’s Handb ok of Reference, 12 no (Clowes) 60 
Will (G.), The Army Act Alphabet, 12mo ..................0.0ccccceeeeeee (Clowes) 0 
Williaus (J. F.), Elementary Atlas and Geography, 4to (Philip) 6 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
sisi 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 1 TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... 4 8 ¢6....06 3.4.07 2 
Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany, ... 110 6...... 2 Ss 078 
wa: RO Gian OM $..... 2 


Including postage to India, China, Os can 
Death. 


Jevons.—At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, a while bathing, on August 13th, 
William Stanley Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S., &2., of the Chestnuts, Hampstead, in 


the 47th year of his age. 
IBERTY’S COLOURS. 


L 
L I B E R a Y’ $0 EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 


A R T PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 








AND NOVEL IDEAS IN 
F A B R I C Ss * LADIES’ SEASIDE COSTUME 


AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | 218, 220, & 230 REGENT ST., W. 


JAPANESE 
LEATHE 
PAPERS. 





FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
From 15s per piece. 


, WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OSLER’S 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND 
CHINA SERVICES 








100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

‘“ AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
APO LLI NARIS. FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
DRINK.” 
Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 





“THE QUEEN 
TABLE WATERS.” 


HUNYADI 


OF 


“The Best Natural pm Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’? 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.” 
—Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
L IMITE D,”’ on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 62 
and 2s per bottle. 


ME; 6. G. HIGGINSON, M.A. Lond. (Branch IIT.), 

Honoursman in Classics and French, Assistant-Master for 3} years in the 
higher forms cf the Nottingham High School, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT in 
a Day-school or a College. Science teaching is specially desired. Good testi- 


JANOS. 








monials.—Address, 35 S:. George’s Terrace, Swansea. 
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The Security offered to the Shareholders is a valuable and improving Freehold Property, contiguous to the Addison Road Station, which 
is in direct railway communication with all the lines in England, Scotland, and Wales.—THE 


KENSINGTON AGRICULTURAL 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880, by which the liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares, 


CAPITAL, £200,000, in 40,000 SHARES of £5 EACH. 


103 per Share, on application; 103 on allotment. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Huntingdon, Chairman. 


The Lord Cardross, 13 Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 


John Edey, Esq., Director of the Great North-West and Manitoba 


Land Company, Limited. 


The Hon. Albany Erskine, 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Benjamin Hardy, Esq., Gordon House, Chiswick, W., Chairman of 


School Board and Guardians, Chiswick. 


DI3ECTORS. 


HALL, 


LIMITED. 


Further calls, not exceeding £1 per Share, at intervals of not less than two months, 


| Major E. B. McCrea, Carlton Lodge, Ealing, Director of the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society, Limited. 

Colonel C. E. Macdonald, 65 Warwick Road, Kensington, Director of 
the London Land Company, Limited. 

Robert Tennant, Esq., Director of the Great Northern Railway. 

| George Wyld, Esq., 12 Great Cumberland Place, W., Director of the 

| Metropolitan District Railway. 


BankKers—London and County Banking Company, Limited (Hammer- | AvpItors—Messrs. Broads, Paterson, and May, Chartered Account. 


smith Branch). 


yard, W. 


Money may be paid to the credit of the Company 
at the Head Office, 21 Loinbard Street, or at any of its Branches. 
Soricrrors—Messrs. Tyrrell, Lewis, and Co, 1 and 2 Albany Court- 





ants, No. 35 Walbrook, E.C. 

Brokrrs—Messrs. Roger Mortimer, Bentham, and Harrington, 
2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
ArcuitEcts—Messrs. Coe aud Robinson, 4 Furnival’s Inn, E.C. 


SecRETARY—Samuel Roberts, Esq., 46 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


This Company has been formed for the purpo-e of ! 
purchasing a valuable site of freehold land, adjoining 
the Addison Roal Junction Station, Kensington, and | 
of erecting thereon a build ng, to be called the Ken- 
sington Agricultu:al Hall. The site in questi.n 
contains between six and seven acres, and is admirably 
adapted for the intended buildings, possessing an 
extensive frontaza to Blyth Lane, with a wide 
approich from the Hxmmersmith Road, and is 
within a few yards of the Addison Road Station, from 
which sidings may be run into the building. Th‘s 
important station, being in conne:tion with all tLe 
principal railways in Enzland, Scotland, and Wales, 
p'aces the Hall in direct communication with the 
whole railway srstem of Great Britain, so that live 
stock and merchandize intended for exhibition can be 
unloaded within thé building. The fa-ilities thus 
offered to intending exhibitors and the public gener- 
‘ally, are such as are possessed by no similar institu- 
tion in Loudon or the country. 

The Hall, which will far exceed in s‘ze any agricnl- 
tural hall in the kingdom, will be erected from d. sign: 
by Messrs. Coe and Robinson, and the plans have been 
prepared with the view of providing the Com;any 
with a solid, substantial, and hindsome building, care 
having been taken that no moncy shall be expended 
on unnecessary embellishments. 

The large hall itse'f will consist of a centra’ nave, 
400 ft. long by 190 ft. wide, surrounded by aisles 40 ft. 
wide, having galleries of the same width over them, 
giving a total area of 183,200 superficial feet, or some 
60,000 superficial feet more than the Islington Agri- 
cultural Hall. In addition to this large hall, there 
will be a minor hall, which can be used cither as an 
annexe to the larg r one, or can be let off separately 
for exhibitions or entertainments, 

Adjoining the latter, and communicating with the 
large hall, are dining and refreshment depart ments, 
and other capacious rooms for concerts, public dinners, 
masonic meetings, and such like purposes. In the 
basement there will be extensive vaults, containing 
an area of 53,600 superficial feet of valuable cellarage, 
connected, as statea, by sidings with the main line of 
railway, from which it is estimated there will be ob- 
tained a very considerable income. 


PROSPECTUS. 


After the main objects of the Company have been 


| provided for, there will remain a surplas space suffi- 


cient for the erection of a large hotel, having direct 
access to the railway station, and also sites for 17 
vila residences, besides a further area of 15,000 snper- 
fic al feet, which the Directors may let on bui'ding 
leas? or utilise for such other purposes a3 miy be 
deemed alvisable. 

As reza ds revenue, est'mates have been submitted 
by competent authorities, showing that a gross return 
exceeding £3),000 per annum can be s:eured. The 
source: from which this income will be rea’i-e 1 are as 
follows :—Industrial and se‘eutifi: expositions, fine- 


' out for £97,000. 


art exhibitions, home and fo e’gn cattle, horse, dog, | 


poultry, dairy, fruit, vegetable, and flower shows, all 
of which will be held at lea:t once ayear. There will 
also, from time to time, be exhibitions in respect of 
ma.ters that oce py publie attention ; and also mili- 
tary and lawn-tennis tournaments, bicycle raves, ath- 


letic spots, Highland game:, mus‘cal contests, &e.; | 


and the gre vt success of the last military tournaments 
held at the Agricuitural Halli shows the inte: e:t the 
public take in competitions of the kind. und give some 
idea of the large profits to be derived from that class 
of exhibition. 

In addition to the forego'nz, it is propos2d to form 
a permanent biziar, the goods sold at which will not 
be restricted to those commonly sold at bazaars, but 
will include flowers, seed-, works of art, furniture, 
building materials, house decorations, cirriazes, agri- 
cultural implements and machinery, and forming part 
of it will be an exhibition of patents. This bazaar 
will be lreld inan arcade 30 feet wile, extending round 


the four sides of the large hall, and will supply a want | 


long felt in the Western District. 

The Directors feel confident that a building such as 
the above, capable of such varied uzes, and situated 
ina populous and aristocratic quarter such as Ken- 
sington, cannot fail to become a great success aud a 
remunerative investment. 

The following communication has been addressed 
to the Directors :— 

**4 Furnival’s Inn, E.C., London, July 1, 1882. 

“To the Directors of the Kensington Agricultural 
Hall’ Limited—Gentlemen,—We send you herewith 


! 


the plaus and elevation of the proposed Agricultural 
Hall. The site of the proposed buildings has been 
laid out f r the erection of villas, and the value of the 
freshol.l had been fixe] at 25 years’ purchise on the 
ground-rents which such property would command in 
the neighbourhood. We thiuk the price agreed upon, 
namely, £55,0)9, moderate, considering tho very ex- 
cep ion ul adlvanta ses of the position, and the unusual 
facilities of ralway and road communization. We 
have care‘ul y cons dered the cost of the buildings, 
and we estim ite that they can be satisfactorily carried 
In order to confirm this estimate, 
we have submitted it to Messrs. Perry and Co., the 
well-known firm of contractors, who are willing to 
nudertake the work at this price. 
“We have no doubt that the baillings cin becom. 
pleted by September 1st, 1833, 
“Your obedient servants, 
“COE and ROBINSON, Architects.” 


The only contracts entered into by th: Cempany 
are those ‘or the parchase of lanl, mate under 
date of the 3)th June, between Charles Elliott (on 
behalf of the Company) and George Duvison, who is 
the vendor and also the promoter of the Company; 
and a contract entered into by the Company, under 
date of the 5)th June, between Charles Elliott (on 
behalf of the Company) and G2orge Davison, the pro- 
moter, whereby the Company azrees to pay the said 
promoter the sum of 2} per cent. on the capital of 
the Company, such being payable when the whole of 
the capital is allotted, in consideration of the pro- 
moter paying all expenses up to the date of allotment, 
and undertaking to place one-fourth of the capital of 
the Company. 

Applications for shares must be made on the form 
accompanying the Prospectus, and forwarded, witha 
deposit of 10s per share, to the London and County 
Bank, Hammersmith Branch; to the Chief Office, 2L 
Lombard Street, E.C.; to any of the Branches ; or 
to the Offices of the Company, 46 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. . 

Should no allotments be made, the deposits will be 
returned in full. 








")5 FURNISHED ROOMS—A 
LADY, occupied in London work, wishe: to 
meet Two other Ladies who would join her in taking 
a House next October, with a picturesque River view, 
on the Embankment, near We-tminster.—Apply, by 
letter, to Miss TOWNSHEND, 26 Grosvenor Road, West- 
minster. Reference allowed to the Hon, Lady Brand, 
Speaker’s House. 


de LADY CAPITALISTS.— 

WANTED, a LADY (Cambridge student pre- 
ferred), used to preparing for Examinations, to join 
another in an Educational Work likely to prove very 
remunerative. Must hold good certificates, have 
le‘sure, and be able to invest in the business.—“ E. G.’’ 
care of Po tmaster, Post-Office, Hanway Street, W.C. 


AY JANTED.—Can any Gentleman 

recommend a Man, for the End of September 
next, to TEACH SWIMMING in a large covered 
Swiwming-bath ? Mu-t attend to the engine and 
heating apparatus.—Address, ‘‘ E. M. P.,’’ the Puil- 
berds, Maidenhead. 


DUCATION, GOOD and SOUND. 
4 for GENTLEMEN’S SONS, for from Thirty to 
Sixty Guineas per annum.—For parental refcrence, 
&ec., address, Rev. Dr. JAMES, tchorne College, 
Winslow. 
AMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS.— 
In preparation for the Higher Local Women’s 
Examinations, and in connection with the London 
Centres for the same, INSTRUCTION by CORRE- 
SPONDENCE is given, by certain qnualitied Ladies. 
Classes open from October 14th till the End of May.— 
Apply further to Miss A. SHORE, Orchard Poyle, 
Tap!ow, Maidenhead. 


OARDING SCHOOL for LADIES, 

Thorn Bank, Manchester Roai, Buxton, Derby- 
shire.—The Principal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted by 
a resident Parisienne, and a large statf of good Visi:- 
ing Masters. 
The CHRISTMAS TERM BEGINS on SEPTEM.- 
BER 20th. 

OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The Schoo) REOPENS cn THUR?- 

DAY, September 28th. Pupils prepared for the 
Sen or and Junior Oxford Local Exam nation:. Fees, 
3 gu neas and 4$ eu'neas a term.—For Pro-pectus 
and further particulars, apply at 89 Gower Street, 





| Thorough Education. 


SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. _ 
ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE 
and ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Sonth Ken- 
sington and Jermyn Street. The Session 1882-83 will 
open on October 2nd, 1882. The Pro:pectus may be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, Normal School of 
Science, South Kensington, S.W. 


OVER COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM 
will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 13th — 
For particalars, apply to the Head Master or Hon. Sec. 


AJ ALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rey. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited nnmber of PUPILS. 
Excelient visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pup'‘ls prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 


S" MARYLEBONE and ALL 
KJ SOULS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL (in union with 
King’s Colleze). 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEM.- 
BER 12th. The First and Third Junior Scholarships 
at Marlborough College in June, 1882, were gained 
by Puy;ils of this School. 

For prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
1 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


\ ESTON -SUPER-MARE.—A 

WIDOW LADY, with chi'dren, baving good 
house and garden, wishes to TAKE CHARGE of ONE 
or TWO cther CHILDREN requir.ng Sea Air. Edu- 
cation if required. References exchanged.—Mrs, 
PERRY, 4 Linton Villas. 


SELECT MORNING CLASSES for 
GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLEY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of 
Study, Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss 
JARPNNTER, Head Mistiess, 42 Stockwell Park 


Road, S.W. 


N ORNING PREPARATORY 
l CLASS for the SONS «f GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

The AULUMN TERM will COMMENCE ‘THURS. 
DAY, October 5th. New boys at 9}; Junior Class, 10; 
Senior, at LO}. : 





eae COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
EVON. 
Heap Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A. 


First-Grade School. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Army, Navy, and o*her Examinations. 
Junior Boys prepared for the Public Schools. 

Healthy si uation, spacious and airy buildings, 
large playground, fives courts, gymnasium, carpen- 
ter’s shop. 

Fees for Boarders, £24 per Term. 

Next Term begins September 22nd. 

Apply to the Head Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M 


The NEXT TERM begins FRIDAY, September 
22nd. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 9 a.m. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, December 20th. 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 





(QEIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., 
Head Master of Clifton College. 
Heap Mistrress.—Miss WOOUS, 


The THIRD TERM of 1882 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, September 16th. 

Application for admission shonld be made to the 
Honorary Secretary, Licatenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Prospectuses can be obtained by application to the 
Hon. Secretary, or at the Clifton Chronicle Office, or 
at the School. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No. 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders, Pupils 
ae the High School. For.terms apply to Mrs. 

aigh. 





ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (C.C.C., 
Oxford), aud MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. (0.C.C., 
Oxford, late Assi-tant-Master at Sedbergh), PRE- 
PARE BOYS for the Public Schools. Terms, £126. 
—For prospectus and references, apply to H. ST. 








CLAIR FrILDEN, Esq, Wallitord, Mid ilesex, 








¢ 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
kR COLLEGE, CIRbNCESTER. 
EsTaBLIsHeD BY Roya CuarTer, 1845. 
HE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
sacle AGhKICULTURE. 
NTENDING LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
ian Ry AGENTS, SuRvEyORS, COLONISTS, &e. 
‘ollege Farm, for the practical instructicn of 
Ph Ren surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and i; a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
_— PRESIDENT. : 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Duac’e, Chairman. 


ivht Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
whe Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Ldsosnt-Colovel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. L«rd Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rp. 
UDDERSFIELD COLLEGE, 
(Affiliated to the University of London.) 





This College was founded in the ) ear £838, “ for the 
purpose of affording, at a moderate cost, a superior 
Collegiate and Commercial Education, upon a Scriptu- 
yal basis.’ The course of study includes all the sub- 
jects usually taught in the best Public Schools, but 
particular attention is paid to what are known as 
“ Modern Subjects.” ‘The Ccllege is conducted on 
broad and unsectarian principles. 

The Directors have pleasure in announcing that 
the College has teen Reorganized, and that they 
have secured the services of the following Mas‘ers :— 
Principal—Rev. RoBERT Har ey, F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 
Head Master of the Classical School—Roanp BUTLER, 

‘Esq., M.A., B.C.L., of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Head Master of tke Mcdern School—WiLi1am 

Binner, Esq. 

Head Master of the Preparatory School—Wa ter C. 

Massey, Esq., B.A., London. 

Junior Assistant-Master—Mr. HerBert WILLIAMS. 
French Language and Literature—Mons, P. H.M. 

Dv GILLON. 

German Language and Literature—Herr £Taru., of 

Berne University. 
Drawing—W. H. StoprorD, Esq. 
Drilling and Gymnastic 

Major Hanpy, 


Exercisez—ferjeant- 





BOARDERS are rezcived by the PRINCIPATD, at 
his Residence, CoLLEGE PLACE, opposite the College; 
by Mr. BUTLER, at CoLLEeGe Howse, the College ; 
and by Mons. P. H. M. DU GILLON, at E_mrieitp 
Houser, Newhouse, 

The COLLEGE will REOPEN on TUESDAY; 
feptenber 19th, at 10 a.m., for the Michaelmas Term 


Prospectuses may be obtained from the Principal, 
or from the Secretary, 
Mr. J. BATE, York Place, Hud ’ersfield. 


a BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
avd COLLEGE. 

CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY ef LONDON, 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

Two Classes are hell at St. Bartholomew's Hosyi al 
in each year, for the Matriculation Examin:tion at 
the University of London—from October to January, 
and from March to June, 

1. Classics, French, and Mcdern Geography— 
Matcoum Lara, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 

2. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—F. 
Womack, B.Se., Lond. 

3, English Language and History—W. J. Cratca, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

4, Chemistry—J. Laprarr, F.C.S. 

Fee for the Course of Three Months, £10 10s. 

The Class is not confined to the Students of the 
Hospital. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class in the Subjects required for the Preliminary 
Scientific Examination is held from January to July, 
and includes all the subjects and practical work 
required. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital, £8 8s.; to others 
£10 10s. ; fee for a single subject, £3 33. 

For particulars, apply to the WARDEN of the 
COLLEGE, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, B.C. 

a GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, W. 
—The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, 
October 2nd, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
HERBERT WATNHY, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus of 
the School and further information may be obtained 
by personal application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by 
letter addyessed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 








RUPTURES. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

N TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London, 





IDLAND RAILWAY. 
M ” 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1882. 





TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May lst 
to the 31st of October, 1882. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, 


General Manager. 
Derby, June, 1882, ; . 


AVOS, SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. 
W. LORD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler, 1875), takes 
a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, to PREPARE 
for ENTRANCE atthe UNIVERSITIES, or OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS. Terms (including board) for the 
Wiuter Season (Six Months), £150.—Address, Davos 
Dorfli, Switzerland. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, pot free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103s per 100, on applica‘ion to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association must be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. o_o BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


RASTBOURNE. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Stands in its own grounds facing the Sea. Five 
minutes’ drive from the Railway Station, and close to 
the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 10s 6d per day. Rooms 
only extra. 

Nocharge for attendance. Table d’héte, at separate 
tables, from 6’p.m. to 8 p.m., under the personal 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE. 


LF RACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds, five acres. 
Tennis Lawn. 25) Rooms. Table d’Héte at separate 
Tables, from 6 to 8 p.m. Large Swimming Bath. 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Water private 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &c.—Address the MANAGER. 














ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SRA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopeRATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
6 CORNHAILL, 
or 8 Grand Hote) Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





AS;URANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 
Strect, London, E.C. Established 1847. Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Princip‘e, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Pro:pectuse:, Copi-s of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Direc‘ors are prepared to entertain Applica- 
tions for Agencies. 

HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstTaBLisueD 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
UNION 

OF AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... re .» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund “a sie —_ £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 4} per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

R. MEWBURN, Manager, 





BANK 





W. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.(, 


HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK 


BANK. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 
of this Bank on De osits subject to seven days’ 
notice of withdrawal, is this day advanced to THREE 
PER CENT. per annum. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 
No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House, 
August 17th, 1882. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore. Sydney (Agencies at. several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Kobe), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 
They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &. 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
— on terms which may be ascertained at their 


ce. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1, 

_ Threadneedle Street, London, 1882, 
OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 

Capital Fully Subscribed... ee oe £2 000 





Nag , 


Capital Paid up... “at ase oa pa 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, excee we _ 733,000 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 050, 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK~— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 31st, 1880, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
ard Medal, Sydney, 1880; Melbourne, 
1881. —_ 
FRY’S yyry’s CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“ Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 





COCOA 





|” aie & Co”s OWN SAUCE. 





and 


~~ ala PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





| oieiaineae MEATS. Also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





aaa SOUP,and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Cuter 

WonpbeER OF MoperN Times.—This incom- 
parable medicine increases the appetite, strengthens 
the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, 
and prevents flatulency; it purifies the system, in- 
vigorates the nerves, and reinstates sound health. 
The enormous demand for these Pills throughout the 
globe might cause astonishment, were it not known 
that a single trial convinces the most sceptical that 
no medicine equals Holloway’s Pills, in its ability to 
lessen or remove all complaints incidental to the 
human race. They are a blessing to the afflicted, and 
aboon to all. The purification of the bloed, removal 
of all restraints from the secretive organs, and gentle, 
aperient action, are the prolific sources of the exten. 








sive curative range of Holloway’s Pills, 
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NEW VOLUME OF SIR THOMAS BRASSEY’S WORK ON THE 
BRITISH NAVY. 


In a few days, in royal 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


BRITISH NAV Y; 


Its Strength, Resources, and Administration. 


THE 


Sr THOMAS BRASSEY, M.A. 


(In Six Volumes.) 


By K.C.B., M.P., 


Vol. III. Opinions on the Shipbuilding Policy of the Navy; Dimensions; 
Specialisation of Type; Turret Ships and Monitors; Armaments; the Ram as a 
Naval Weapon; Torpedoes and Torpedo Vessels ; the Popoffka Type, &e. 


Recently published, with numerous Illustrations :—Vols. I, and IL., price 14s ; 
or separately, Vol. I., 10s 6d; and Vol. II., 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION, 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

Which are calcnlated to deceive the Pablic, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LIEBIG 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 





N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S | A ® Toseuladseae, Gatien, Geiiven, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


KINAHAN’S | 
LL | 
WHISKEY. | 


WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


a 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





XFORD ST. 
. W. 7 GOLD MEDAL, 





—_ 


i ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
yt No. 275, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s.” 
CONTENTS OF THE NuMBER. 

. — eee PILGRIM GOFS UP HIGHER. 
. THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH Lan 
hee Pollock. or By 
. THE HADEs OF Vireit. By Principal Shai 
; Foaroxn’s Foot. By Julian Hawthorne.” Gacy 
37-40. i 
. PoremM—Two YEARS AFTER NOVEMBER, 1830 
Jozeph Truman. . 
. THe Satvation Army. By M. A. Lewis. 
Macmirxian and Co., London. 


noe 


moO 


or 


By 


a 


SHORTHAND SUPERSEDED, by the 
KRLEGRAPHIC WRITING. 
MACHINE.—200 words per minut 1 
ently and legibly printed ! 7 iaiiasast 
The characters are the do's and dashes of the 
Morse Te!ezraphic Code, as used on the Postal System 
The Machine is simple in construction, silent in its 
movement, and as portable as a book. In the front 
is an open key-board, with light and dark keys 
resembling those of a piauo. Inside the ese, at the 
termination of each key, is a metal stylus, pointed to 
printa dot oradash. Above the keys a roll of paper 
is gradually unwound, passing over the metal points 
and out through an opening at the back of the care, 
Whena key is pressed down, the stylus strikes the 
travelling paper against an ink roller placed above 
and a dot or dash is at once printed. Z 
HANDBOOK, with instruction for working, and 
detailed description of the Machine; Telegraphic 
Alphabet, and easy Rules for learning it; also 
Grammalogues, Phraseography, Exercises, &c 
price 6d, may be had « f any Bookseller ; or of ‘ 
Mr. E. Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Published by the Uniersigned, and sold by all 
the principal Booksellers, 
TIE NORMALKLEIDUNG, 
THe RATIONAL-CLOTHING SysTEM. 
By Professor Dr. Gustav J&GEr, in Stutigart 
(Wirtemberg). 

The famous author tells us in this book that we 
must adopt for our garments, as well as for our 
bedding, exclusively the materials of wool fibre ; and 
points it out very conclusively that the use of other 
textile material, especially those of all vegetable 
tibre, are detrimental to a normal state of health. 

He also gives minute description as to the cut and 
construction of our garments most suitable and 
beneficial to health. Professor Jager's system has 
found favour in the highest circles all over Germany, 
and many owe their recovered health to baviug 
strictly followed his advice. 

W. KOHLHAMMER, 
Verlagsb chhandlung, in Stuttgart. 


PRorEctioN FROM FIRE. 
RYANT AND MAY'S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


apiece TO HEALTH. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.”’ 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. _ 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. | 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
F Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 64, 6s, and 11s. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of * 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, acd in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW LIST. 


Ready this day, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 


author has been for upwards of half a century engaged in literary and 

anise parsults in Germany, France, England, and elsewhere, and has been 

—- or less intimately connected with many political and social events of the 

saat fifty years. He was one of the founders of the Savage Club.”—From 
the Atheneum, May 20th. 


TALES and TRADITIONS of SWITZERLAND. By 
Wm. Westatt, Author of ‘Old Factory,” ‘ Larry Lohengrin,” &¢. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

« An admirable little book.’’—Spectator. 
«4 collection of highly interesting stories.’’—Lije. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ALLERTON TOWERS. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), Author of ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,”’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready, 


PROPER PRIDE. By a New Writer. 3 vols. 


{This day. 
FAUSTINE. By Rita, Author of “My Lady Coquette,” 
“Fragoletta,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A yery interesting novel.’’—Socivty. 


WILD ROSE. By John Hill. 3 vols. 


“ He sees his characters vividly, and works out his situations with evident 
relish.” —Athen@um. 


A MOTHER’S IDOL. By Lydia Hope. 3 vols. 


“ Wanting neither in a gentle humour nor in pathetic grace.’’—Daily News. 


COBWEBS. By Mabel Collins, Author of ‘‘Too Red a 


Dawn,” ‘‘ An Innocent Sinner,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“Gives renewed proof of considerable dramatic and descriptive powers.” —Daily 
Tilegraph, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Now ready, folded and colonred, 1s 61; mounted in case, 3s 61, 


NEAT of WAR in EGYPT.—STANFORD’S LARGE- 

SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR in LOWER EGYPT. Secale, 2 miles 

to an inch; size, 25 inches by 20. Including Alexandria, Ramleb, Abukir, Ezbet 

Kirshid, Kafr ed Dauar, the Mahmfidiyeh Canal, Damanhiir, and Rosetta. Show- 
ing the Forts, Railways, Sites of Battles, &c, 


London: Epwarp StTanFrorD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, oceupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and niglft schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
tthe Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 





T is generally known that many of the Writings of the late 
Mr. THACKERAY have not yet been published in the 


various editions which have been printed of his collected works 


, 
Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO., the OWNERS OF THE COPY- 
RIGHTS, having considered such articles—written for the most 
part in an ephemeral style, or on topics of the moment—to be 
unsuitable for publication in a permanent form. In consequence, 
however, of an announcement in the public papers that a certain 
Mr. R. H. Suernerp has in preparation “Tue Lire, Lerrers, 
AND UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS IN ProsE AND VERSE OF WILLIAM 
Makepeace THackeray,” Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 
have resolved to PuBLisu THE WRITINGS IN THEIR POSSESSION 
WHICH HAVE NOT YET REEN Reprintep, with such Editorial 


Supervision as may be deemed desirable. These additional 


articles will be printed in a uniform size with each edition of 


Mr. Thackeray's Works, ineluding the Edition de Luxe. 


“ We cannot refrain from recommending a new book, ‘ Vice Versi,’ 


published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co., to every one who wishes to 
enjoy @ series of explosive laughs.’’—Datty-News, 


NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION will be ready on 


August 21st of 
A 
VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. 
By F. ANSTEY. 
Crown 8vo, 6:. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW, July 15th. 

“Tf there ever was a book made up from beginning to end of laughter, yet not 
a comic book, or a ‘merry’ book, or a book of jokes, or a book of pictures, or a 
jest-book, or a tumfool book, but a perfectly sober and serious book, in the 
reading of which a sober man may laugh without shame from beginning to end, 
it is the new book called ‘ V.ce Ver:4; or, a Lesson to Fathers.’ We close the 
book, recommending it very earnestly to all fathers, in the first instance, and 
their sons, nephew’, uncles, and male cousins next.” 

THE ATHENZUM, July 15th. 

“The whole story is told with delightfal drollery and spirit, and there is not a 
dull page in the volume. It should be added that Mr. Anstey writes well, and 
a style admirably suited to his amusing subject.” 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, July 21st. 
“* Vice Versi’ is one of the most diverting books that we have read for many 


aday. It is equally calculated to amuse the August idler and to keep up the 
spirits of those who stay in town and work while others are holiday- 
making...... The book is siugalarly well written, graphic, terse, and fullof verve 


The school-boy conversations are to the life, and every scene is brisk and well 
considered.”’ 
VANITY FAIR, August 12th. 
** This book (‘ Vice Versa ’) is, in our opinion, the drollest work ever written 
in the English language.”’ 








Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
©. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





HE HOMILIST, now issuing, begin- 
ning July, 1882, the Eclectic Series. Editor, 
the Rev. UrisAn R. THomas. Contains HOMILIES, 
GERMS of THOUGHT, SEEDLINGS, BREVIARIES, 
REVIEWS, PULPIT HANDMAIDS, PREACHERS’ 
PASSING BELL, &c., contributed by Rev. Dr. David 
Thomas, editor of first fifty vo'umes; Rev. Dr. 
Percival, President of Trinity Colleze, Oxford; Rev. 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., Rev. Canon Girdlestone, 
Rev. G. Deane, D.Se., Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. Mark Gny Pearse, Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., 
Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, M.A., Rev. J. G. Greenhough, 
M.A., Rev. Peter Rutherford. Rev. C. B. Symes, B.A., 
Rev. Alexander Forrest, Rey. Thomas Hammond, Rev. 
Cornelins Witherby, M.A., Rev. F. W. Brown, Rev. 
J.P. Allen, M.A., &ec. 
Published by W. Mack, 4 Paternoster Square, 
London ; and 38 Park Street, Bristol. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


realised, 


” 


as being a very safe one. 
than retain their services.”’ 


SPECULATION 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Civil Service Gazette.—'*‘ The method recommended by Mes 
and safe.”——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe s 
Journal.—*‘ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth. 
——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. 


AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 





Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 





Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LarGe Prorits are 


and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
3. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehen 
stem, worthy of pub ic confidence.’’ 
—Civilian.—*‘ Their system commen 
One cannot do bette 












W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. TTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Discases. By Ropert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: ©. Mircne.u and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


AMERICA 


THE WONDERFUL 


Now ready, Fifty-fourth Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to 
KNOWLEDGE. By a Lavy. The Original 
Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present 
Time. 
London: £impkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ERMAN PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 
—See the BUILDER (41, by post, 444), for View 
and Plan of Selected Design, Palace at Valladolid ; 
Chateau at Hyéres; and English Pottery—The 
Building Trades in 1881—Water Supply, Alexandria 
—Measurement and Design—Taste in Furniture— 
Art of the Arabs—Principles of Art Decoration, &c. | 


—46 Cathcrine St eet,and all Newsmen. \ 











AND UNPRECEDENTED 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £ 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, K 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYs, Strong Sil 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, (old Cases, Keyless Action, £1 


HENRY 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





N WALTHAM WATCHES. 


SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL 


OTHERS 
RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 


TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 


ction, £4 4s. 
ver Cases, £3 








W. BEDFORD, 


The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 








2 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





Surplus Copies of New and Important Works withdrawn from- 
Circulation. : 





Owing to the free circulation accorded to all New Works of Interest, the Directors are enabled to offer for 
sale many Books of the Present Season, which are still in general demand at other Libraries, 
Copies of the following important works may now be had at greatly reduced prices :— 


Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun—Darwin’s Vegetable Mould and Earth. Worms— 
Leslie’s Our River—Jefferson Davis’s Confederate Government—Dean Stanley’s Sermong on 





Special Occasions—Lady Jackson’s French Court—The Earldom of Mar—Sir Charles’ Lyell’y: 


Life—Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan—Bingham’s Marriages of the Bonapartes—Qscar ~ 
Wilde’s Poems—Dr. Doran’s Drury Lane—Barry’s Lectures on Architecture—Fitggerald’s + 
History of the English Stage—Russell’s Hesperothen—Gehenna—The Garden of 4 
May Day—Sophy—Christowell—Alaric Spencely—In Maremma—The Question of @ é 
Portrait of a Lady—Numa Roumestan—Nana—The Prince Consort’s Collected” Musieal  * 
Compositions—Berlioz’s Faust—Sullivan’s Patience—Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch—Audran’s § 
Olivette—Audran’s Mascotte. 







ae 


Upwards of One Thousand other Works of the Present and Past Seasons appear in the enlarged Surplus 
List for August, which will be forwarded post free on application to the Librarian. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW BOND STREET, 











LONDON, W. 
= —— ) 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS, | WORKS BY J. W. DAWSON, 
Many Copies of all the best Books of the Season are The STORY of the EARTH and MAN, 
in Circulation at s a eras at "Ganultay ia A 


science.’’—Spectator, 
“This is a book of rare excellence. Dr. Dawson 
b] has been for twenty years a geologist of high repute, 
e | and has ga‘ned a world-wide fame in connection with 
the discovery of the earliest known fossil. We turn 
to his book with high interest and keen anticipation. 
And we are not disappointed ; for we find an account 
a geological history and past life = pol yor ton 
r 7 Y oe ‘ 7. , ° . ull, yet concise, accurate, yet pictorial, and almos' 
** Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample | poetic We most heartily commend to pur readers 8 
ok so full of interest.’’—British Quarterly Review, 


Supplies are provided of «ll Forthcoming Works of General gpe ORIGIN of the WORLD 


ss x ee te ACCORDING to REVELATION and SCIENCE. 
d; nterest as t h ey pear. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 





——— pixar © ae a FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN 


REPRESENTATIVES. An Attempt to Illus- 


trate the Characters and Condition ot Prehistoric 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, Men in Europe by thoes of the American Bapes. 
According to the Number of Volumes required. With Forty-Sou: Tmeestions, Guveen Theale 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d, 
LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being 


the History of the Oldest Known Fossil Remains. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. With numerous Foll-page Engravings and Wood- 


cuts. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Two or Three Families in any Neighbourhood may Unite in One Subscription. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF BOOKS. io eap-Ona,-th Sasa olen 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. “PHIZ” 


(HABLOT K. BROWNE): 
A MEMOIR. 
Including a Selection from his Corrrespondence, and 
Notes on his Principal Works, 
9 ie By FRED. G. KITTON. 
M U D I E 5 S E L E C = L I B R A R XY (Limited) ry With Portrait, Plates, Facsimiles, and Reproduc- 
tions of Original Sketches, now for the first time 


50 To 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. pubtished. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. plantas: W, GARORERL aah: G0., 0 Taco 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 














Lonpon : Printed by Joun Camppett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘SrscraTor ”’ Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 19th, 1882. 





